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Tony Smythe 


CIVIL LIBERTY 
AND CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE 


On Monday, October 9, the Guardian printed a 
letter from Tony Smythe, General Secretary of 
the National Council for Civil Liberties, concern- 
ing the Old Bailey trial of the Greek Embassy 
demonstrators. Among other things, he wrote that 
“A battery of archaic and irrelevant laws are 
being used to curb dissent. The wide discretion of 
the DPP, the courts, and the police is more often 
exercised with petulance than with justice. If this 
state of affairs is allowed to continue, protest, and 
perhaps progress, will become virtually impossi- 
ble. I would like to hear from those of your rea- 
ders who are concerned at these sentences. ” Here, 
he discusses the trial and the sentences, and 
quotes from letters he received in reply to his 
request. 
As the Labour Party conference was passing a 
resolution against the Greek dictators in defiance 
of the Executive’s advice, jail sentences were 
being passed at the Old Bailey. 
Some people, including most of the delegates, 
prefer George Brown and others to handle their 
politics for them. One wonders what the Foreign 
Secretary will make of the resolution.. Other 
people such as Michael Randle and Terry Chand- 
ler, influenced no doubt by the inability of politi- 
cal leaders to link their actions to any clear moral 
principles, prefer to do it themselves. 
As pacifists and democrats, they demonstrated at 
the Greek Embassy. The Scandinavian govern- 
ments demonstrated their concern at the Council 
of Europe. To date the British government has 
remained silent. Randle and Chandler received 
12 and 15 months apiece; Del Foley got 6 months; 
the British government has not been charged. 
We can see the stark contrast between two very 
different concepts of political action. The conven- 
tional way incurs no risks and no penalties. 
The reaction of Labour delegates when told of 
the sentences was fairly typical: they were either 
sorry but unprepared to act, or said simply, “ If 
people will break into Embassies, what can they 
expect?’ A resolution, even if it were to be ig- 
nored by the government, was the beginning and 
end of their protest. 
I do not believe that any of us can avoid responsi- 
bility for what took place at the Old Bailey, no 
more than the 41 demonstrators could avoid 
responsibility for what has been happening in 
Greece. 
After my depressing experience at the Labour 
Party conference it was very gratifying and mov- 
ing to receive a remarkable response to my letter 
in the Guardian. In the first post after publication, 
the NCCL received 30 letters of support from a 
wide variety of individuals. The indications are 
that many more are on the way. I can do no bet- 
ter than quote from some of the letters: 
“ One of the freedoms we are supposed to cher- 
ish is surely the freedom to demonstrate. But 
nowadays even a poster parade can be accom- 
panied by police restrictions and photographers, 
that tend to intimidate all but the most inireni« 
demonstrator, ” - London W2. 
“The State is interested in maintaining the 
fiction that we have no political prisoners, that 
this country is a direct democracy, that it runs 
on the rule of law etc, and it seems to me 
desirable to clear all this verbal fog away.” 
- Colchester. 


“Legitimate protest by letter writing has be- 


come almost pointless in Britain, and the disre- 
gard for any form of dissent here is probably 
greater than in the US or France.” - London 

NW3. 
“¥ feel the time has come to bring pressure to 
bear on the government and the political par- 
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The Greek Embassy demonstration 


People who break into embassies, whether a 
Greek one in London or a British one in Peking, 
should not expect diplomatic immunity; and 
although a vote at the J.abour Party conference 
this week shows that the political sympathies of 
the party in power are broadly aligned with the 
anti-Patakos demonstrators whom Mr Justice 
Widgery sentenced on Wednesday, almost any 
British citizen would prefer such issues’ to be 
decided on judicial rather than political criteria. 
But on this occasion there is serious doubt whether 
judicial criteria have been properly applied. 

It was reasonable of the judge to conclude 
that the Upper Brook Street demonstration in 
April was not wholly spontaneous. But in London 
demonstrations spontaneity is generally a recipe 
for far greater public disorder than occurred on 
this occasion. The judge selected Terry Chandler 
and Michael Randle—two contumacious pacifists 
and anti-nuclear prison graduates—for exemplary 
treatment, justifying the sentences he imposed 
on the conventional police court grounds that they 
had been “in trouble before.” Both defendants’ 
chief trouble was their share in the Committee 
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of 100's Wethersfield demonstration in 1961, after 
which they were prosecuted under the Official 
Secrets Act and sent to prison for 18 months. 
The case, a classic clash between individual con- 
science and national expediency, went to the 
House of Lords. British society would be the 
poorer if the clash had not been provoked on 
that issue, and what was done was not so much 
justice as necessary injustice. If Mr Justice | 
Widgery does not recognise this, it is time he did. 

If the sentences are not reduced on appeal 
to ones more appropriate to the actual offence 
on this particular occasion, there ought to be 
more demonstrations. Demonstration is, after all. 
one of the few quick ways in which people who 
are no great hand at writing letters can com- 
municate their views to judges and politicians. 
In a country where even a brief verbal inter- 
ruption of a church service is apparently an 
offence, it takes some ingenuity to devise a 
demonstration that is peaceful, legal, and effective. 
Indeed, pace Mr Justice Widgery. perhaps only a 
professional demonstrator can hope to succeed. 
But when people cease to try. we shall be half 
way to Patakos’s Athens ourselves. 


A COUNTRY DIARY 
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Last Friday's “Guardian” editorial 


avage sentences in 


Greek Embassy trial 


Terry Chandler: 15 months 


If we call the prison sentences handed out at the 
Old Bailey last week “savage’’, that is also a 
reflection on the mentality of the judge. One 
wonders what primitive emotions passed through 
the mind of Mr Justice Widgery last Wednesday 
morning as he sentenced Terry Chandler, Michael 
Randle and Del Foley to jail for the invasion by 
more than 50 people on April 28 this year of the 
Greek Embassy in London. 


I phrase my remarks thus personally because I 
was one of the defendants who was fooled by 
Judge Widgery last week into believing that, as a 
libera] man, he had managed to separate the need 
to be vindictive in this case from the need to deal 
with persistent civil disobedience. Third ‘in line 
in the dock for sentence after Terry Chandler 
had got 15 months and Michael Randle twelve 
months, I was fully expecting a six months’ jail 
ee I couldn’t believe it when I was let off with 
a fine. 

The reason for the disparity in sentences is, on 
“the face of it, not easy to see. In addition to the 
three men who were jailed, 25 others on the same 
charge of “ unlawful assembly ” were given a con- 
ditional discharge, and the remaining 11 defen- 


Viicnael Randle: 12 months 


dants were fined between £20 and £100. 

On Tuesday, the first day of the Old Bailey trial, 
when he heard what minimal evidence there was, 
Judge Widgery made it rather clear that he was 
seeking to judge us not on our political convic- 
tions about Greece, or even on our temerity in in- 
vading the Greek Embassy, butt on our willingness 
to continue engaging in illegal demonstrations. 


In this spirit, he gave a conditional discharge to 
23 defendants, including the one person, a student 
from the London School of Economics, against 
whom there was clear police evidence of his 
having acted in a “leadership” capacity by broad- 
casting over a loudspeaker from the Embassy. 


This, then, is what has shocked people inside and 
outside the court: that the judge, who, on his 
own terms, is entitled to punish people if they 
persistently break the law, saw fit on the Wednes- 
day to describe and sentence Terry Chandler and 
Michael Randle as “‘ leaders’ of the Embassy in- 
vasion, and Del Foley as a man “ with no respect 
for the law ”, on the basis simply of their previous 
convictions. 


continued on page 4 
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Revolution 


It’s good to see Peace News at last 
entering the vital debate on the Third 
World revolution. All the same, I 
don’t think that either Bob Overy 
(September 8) or Roger Barnard 
(October 6) really had very much to 
say. Both conclude that the only ef- 
fective criticism of such violence that 
we in the West can make is in the act 
of transforming our own societies. 
This is all very well, but the process 
will take time, and the oppressed 
peoples of the world are not going to 
wait. Violence is going to be used as 
an agent of social change; it will be 
callous, organised and institutionalis- 
ed, because spontaneity in this field 
is inefficient; the logic of war is going 
to be pursued relentlessly to its cruel 
conclusion in the cause of liberation. 
In this situation, pacifists must have 
something to say: turning your eyes 
away and redoubling your efforts to 
put your own house in order is only 
to avoid making a moral choice. By 
what conceivable logic does Mr Bar- 
nard suggest that it’s possible to have 
a duty to speak out, but no right to 
criticise? 

I suspect that all this is a cloak - and 
not a very successful one - to conceal 
the total bankruptcy of ideas among 
pacifists when it comes to providing 
an alternative to violence in the Third 
World. There is no alternative in some 
situations, and I challenge any paci- 
fist to provide one. 

Take, for instance, Portugese Guinea. 
The only development that has ever 
taken place in this territory has been 
towards more profitable exploitation. 
Political progress has been nil, edu- 
cational progress scarcely greater. No 
prospect of decolonisation, of course. 
What price social change in a situa- 
tion like this? A nationalist party, the 
PAIGC, was founded some ten years 
ago. Their policy has been to drive 
the Portuguese out; and without very 
much external help, though with the 
advantage of two friendly neighbours, 
Senegal and Guinea, they have almost 
succeeded. They now administer over 
half the country, and in the rest the 
Portuguese are confined to the coastal 
area and a few fortified towns inland. 
The colony is now a considerable 
drain on Portugal’s resources, and ac- 
cording to a PAIGC spokesman I met 
recently, it will probably only need a 
small intensification of the struggle in 
Portugal’s other colonies to force 
them out altogether. 

Well, pacifists, where do you stand? 
These people have pursued a syste- 
matic policy of terror and murder to 
achieve their freedom. They are not 
cruel men, but they insist that there 
was never the remotest chance for 
any alternative policy - a claim which 
I for one find impossible to contest. 
Given that their aims are totally just 
and their present conditions intoler- 
able, their course of action is surely 
not just “ inevitable ” but right. If you 
aren’t for them, you’re against them. 
The decision has got to be made, one 
way or the other, by any morally res- 
ponsible person, and above all by 
those who profess a special concern 
with peace. 

Aidan Foster-Carter, 

Brompton House, Frimley, 
Camberley, Surrey. 


Roger Barnard replies: I cannot un- 
derstand what Aidan Foster-Carter’s 
complaint is. He says that pacifists 
“must have something to say”. We 
on this paper, among others, are hav- 
ing our say, and I do not see why, as 
he puts it, “turning your eyes away 
and redoubling your efforts to put 
your own house in order is only to 
evade making a moral choice ”. 

First, I do not accept the terms of his 
proposition, for I do not believe that 
our position is equivalent to turning 


one’s eyes away. Second, 1 doubt the 
value of making a moral choice either 
way on Third World violence: it is 
here already, there is a lot more of it 
on the way, it is going to get more 
horrible, and this is predictable fact. 
In these circumstances, it is not a 
question of providing an alternative 
to violence in the Third World; nor 
is it the case that there is no 
alternative whatever. I take it for 
granted that we ally ourselves with 
the aims of the Third World revolu- 
tionaries, and I take it for granted too 
that we will do whatever we can to 
restrain our Western nation-states 
from their domineering hegemony 
throughout the Third World. 

We have our own problems, however, 
of forming our model, our politics, 
our conception of politics, and in this 
we need to look beyond what the 
Third World can show us and to get 
on with the objective task of trans- 
forming our own societies. To answer 
Mr Foster-Carter’s challenge, this is 
the alternative, and as far as I can 
see, it is the only one there is. 

To apply oneself to this kind of task 
is not, as Mr Foster-Carter seems to 
think, to indulge surreptitiously in 
criticising revolutionary violence as a 
means of hiding your own bankruptcy 
of ideas; on the contrary, it is to en- 
gage in working in the only way possi- 
ble in order to diminish that violence, 
and eventually to render it unneces- 
sary. 

Agreed, it will take time, but does 
anybody seriously dispute this? When 
Mr Foster-Carter says that “if you 
aren’t for them, you’re against them ”, 
I am at a loss to understand exactly 
what positive and practical alterna- 
tive proposals he is putting forward. 
And if he is so much “for them”, 
why doesn’t he put a gun on his 
shoulder and enlist? I mean that very 
seriously, because this is the real 
moral choice that has to be made if 
we push Mr Foster-Carter’s logic to 
its limit. : 


Labour and arms 

Ronald Sampson’s analysis (Septem- 
ber 29) of the corrupting influence on 
“Jeaders” of the party and parlia- 
mentary system is a useful one; but 
it falls short on two counts. 

Firstly, the corrupting process does 
not start at the top and permeate 
down. It starts from the creation of 
the aristocracy of labour in the 19th 
century, and an identity of interest 
between a section of the people and 
their rulers. Any shop steward can 
relate the “offers” of promotion he 
receives, any local councillor is faced 
with a wide selection of possible perks 
almost from the day he is elected. 
Once any citizen of our modern soci- 
ety puts a foot outside his own im- 
mediate, personal and family prob- 
lems, and begins to engage in any 
kind of struggle to change society, his 
path is strewn with inducements of a 
corruptive nature. ? 
There is no escaping from the process. 
One can only be aware of it, seek to 
avoid the pitfalls, withstand the pres- 
sures, refuse the offers and persist in 
one’s original intent, remembering all 
the time, as Sampson puts it: “The 
people . . . will not indefinitely coun- 
tenance the preparation of their own 
destruction...” 

Mr Sampson’s second weakness is that 
in tracing the more glaring examples 
of betrayal he does so on an almost 
purely personal basis, and does not 
take into account the degree of popu- 
lar feeling on the issue of nuclear 
disarmament. Gaitskell was able to 
defy the 1960 conference, not merely 
because he had control of the machine 
and could manipulate it, but because 
CND had not (and still has not) won 
the argument about the bomb among 
the British people. His politician’s in- 


fought again he would rally all those, 
until then, dormant elements of reac- 
tion with the Labour Party, who had 
not woken up to the CND challenge. 
Sampson’s reference to a “ prolonged 
popular agitation” is an oversimpli- 
fication; it omits the easing off that 
followed the test-ban treaty of 1963 
and the election of a Labour govern- 
ment in 1964, which meant tuat the 
Polaris protest at Birkenhead in Feb- 
ruary 1967 was the first effective pro- 
test against the British independent 
deterrent in the form of Polaris, 
though the decision to make the sub- 
marines was loudly proclaimed from 
Nassau by Harold Macmillan in 1962. 
The contrast between Gaitskell’s per- 
formance in 1960 and Wilson’s in 1967 
is revealing. Gaitskell seized upon the 
key issue, fought back and won. Wil- 
son carefully avoided all the contro- 
versial questions. It was Callaghan 
who had to “ go over the top into a 
hail of bullets” on economic policies, 
and Brown who had to face the dele- 
gates on Vietnam. Callaghan won, be- 
cause the “keep down prices” argu- 
ment has confused public opinion on 
prices and incomes, and, significantly, 
even he lost the resolution calling for 
stronger government action on prices. 
Brown lost, not merely because of 
his own abject performance, but be- 
cause the tide of opinion in the coun- 
try is now against the war in Vietnam; 
no matter the machinations of the 
politicians, no matter the personal 
corruption of “leaders”, this found 
its expression. 

The lesson is clear. The job of the 
peace movement now is to assist the 
opposition to the war to find further 
expression, so that it is clear, beyond 
doubt, that the overwhelming majori- 
ty of the British people do not support 
the American action. The argument 
in Parliament, and in the political 
parties (the Liberal Assembly also 
came out against support for Ameri- 
ca) is an important part of this cam- 
paign, but not the whole of it. The 
Churches are moving too, and this is 
reflected in the pronouncements of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

“The people of England ” are speak- 
ing out on Vietnam. They have “not 
spoken yet” with decisive enough 
voice on nuclear weapons. An effec- 
tive mass demonstration at Barrow, 
on November 4, when the next Polaris 
is launched, will take the nuclear dis- 
armament movement forward another 
stage. 

We are winning the British people on 
Vietnam. Without relaxing that strug- 
gle in any way, we still have to work 
to win them against nuclear weapons. 
With the advent of ABM systems and 
the danger of proliferation we are 
still battling against time. 

Dick Nettleton, 

Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 

14 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 


Israel 


Allow me to comment on the letters 
by Mr Hillier (October 6), Mr Jones 
and Mr Robinson (September 29). 

Mr Robinson’s letter really answers it- 
self. He disputes the need for a refuge 
for part of the Jewish people, and 
himself states that about one third of 
world Jewry is oppressed (his word, 
not mine). Incidentally, surely Israel 
is not the only country wishing to at- 
tract immigrants even if they do not, 
as all too many do, arrive as penniless 
refugees. He asks: ‘Even if Jordan 
is impeding (the return of refugees), 
does that justify Israel doing the 
same? ” No, but when Jordan impedes 
their return, as she does, there are 
few for us to take back. Mr Robinson 
believes that the two supposed atro- 
city stories he quotes were passed 
over by the world press, despite their 
tremendous human and political in- 


terest if they were true, because of 
the “power of Zionist propaganda ”. 
It is not for me to defend the inte- 
grity of the 600 foreign journalists 
who were on the spot. 
Contrary to Mr Jones’ beliefs, I know 
and admit that war has unpleasant 
side-effects. I regret that Qalqilya suf- 
ferred as a result of our counter- 
attack, but I also bear in mind that it 
was from there that my home town 
was shelled, and that only a quick 
strike prevented the artillery fire 
from becoming really effective. We 
did not fight, nor act now, in a spirit 
of revenge, despite the fact that it 
was not we who threw the Middle East 
into war (unless the mere fact of our 
existence is considered — sufficient 
cause). On May 18, at the very begin- 
ning of the crisis, General Mortagi, 
Commander-in-Chief of Egyptian For- 
ces in Sinai, said in his Order of the 
Day: 
“This is the day for which (our 
forces) have been waiting for, for 
this holy war, to restore the plun- 
dered land to its rightful owners. 
In many meetings I have had with 
soldiers they have begged to know 
when the Holy War will be waged - 
now the time is ripe to realise their 
hopes. ” 
The inflammatory broadcasts by Presi- 
dent Nasser, echoed by all the other 
Arab leaders, are surely too well 
known to need repetition. We knew 
what to expect if the outcome of Arab 
aggression had been different. (To 
cite only one example: Jordanian 
Battle Order no A’1/1/1, Operation 
Ra’ad, instructions for Commander 
Reserve Battalion 27th Brigade, para 
2: “The task: raid Motsa settlement, 
destroy it, and kill all persons in it, 
on receipt of Code Word Hadhad”.) 
The villagers of Motsa and the rest of 
Israel were saved from this fate, at 
great cost. 
As an outcome of Arab aggression we 
today find ourselves in the unattrac- 
tive role of an occupying force; Arab 
refusal to negotiate, and the incite- 
ment of the Arab population in the 
areas now held by us, perpetuate and 
exacerbate the situation. The failure 
of the total strike on the West Bank 
called by the Jordanian government 
to coincide with the opening of the 
UN General Assembly proves that the 
vast majority of the area’s residents 
have lost their appetite for King Hus- 
sein’s adventures. However, there are 
some instances of sniping and sabo- 
tage, resulting two weeks ago in the 
killing of a three-year-old baby and 
last week in the death of an adult 
civilian, and we do have to take mea- 
sures to protect ourselves against 
these. 
Mr Hillier’s letter defeats reasoned 
argument. He asks me to “ accept that 
Israel will be judged on... her gen- 
eral statements, and actions’, while 
taking a curiously unilateral view of 
the situation in his one-sided survey 
laced with selective quotations. To his 
mind, Israel’s peace offers are suspect, 
the attacked become the attackers, 
and it would seem that the Arab on- 
slaught of 1947 and the two decades 
of initiating aggression, murder and 
mayhem against us never existed. 
However, Mr Hillier lets the cat out 
of the bag when he expresses his to- 
tal opposition to the Zionist state and 
is capable of condemning a priori any 
possible Arab move towards a settle- 
ment as “selling out” and “ betray- 
al’. We shall of course continue to 
adhere to our Zionist principles, and 
continue to seek peace with our 
neighbours; contrary to his beliefs, 
we are entirely serious about both 
aims, and also contrary to what he 
thinks, the two are not incompatible. 
M. H. Sharon, Counsellor (Press), 
Embassy of Israel, 
2 Palace Green, London W8. 


Tenants organise to 


fight soaring 


council house rents 


For several months, council tenants 
in the north London borough of Har- 
ingey have been making a stand ag- 
ainst soaring rents. 


A changeover to rents based on gen- 
eral rateable value began in October 
1965; it has already meant average 
increases of 48%, and if it continues, 
the overall average increase will be 
60%. This, at a time of wage restraint, 
short-time working, and rising unem- 
ployment. 

In the spring of 1967 it was announced 
that there would be an increase of 
124%, the first part of this (up to 12s 
6d a week) to be paid on July 3, the 
remainder next January. 
Twenty-nine prominent members of 
the local Labour Party sent a letter 
of protest to the local press and many 
individuals began to form themselves 
into tenants’ associations to fight the 
proposed increases. They included 
some private tenants who appreciate 
that increases in council rents mean a 
general rise in all rents and house 
prices. 

To coordinate the protests, an action 
committee was set up, which issued 
10,000 leaflets stating the tenants’ 
case. 

So many new associations sprang up 
that the committee soon expanded in- 
to a Federation of Tenants and Resi- 
dents, whose first action was to org- 
anise a lobby of the Haringey Hous- 
ing Committee at its meeting on July 
10. This was too late to prevent the 
July 3 increase, but was concerned 
with the proposed January 1968 in- 
crease, 

A petition form was circulated de- 
nouncing the increase and requesting 
the council to rescind the proposals 
for further increases: within the very 
short time available 5,000 signatures 
were collected. 


On July 10 more than 500 people 
gathered at the Wood Green Civic 
Centre to see their petition delivered. 
A deputation was allowed inside the 
Council Chambers and the gallery 
was full of angry tenants. The lobby 
was well covered by the local press 
and some national dailies. 


The Housing Committee replied to the 
Federation with four questions: (1) 
What is an economic rent? (2) What 
should be the rent structure, and how 
should the problems facing the coun- 
cil be solved? (3) What is the tenants’ 
view of rent rebate schemes? (4) Ex- 
amples of waste and delay in filling 
houses. 


Last month the Federation published 
its views on these questions. Excerpts 
from its statement were published in 
the first edition of its news-sheet, 
Tenants Voice. To the first question, 
it replied that the basic principle 
which should govern the level of coun- 
cil rents is that tenants should be 
able to pay them without hardship. 
There should be one standard rent 
for similar properties, low enough for 
any tenant in employment to pay. A 
recent council survey showed that 
83% of tenant heads of household 
earn below £24 per week. 


The Federation is utterly opposed to 
calculations of tenants’ circumstances 
based on household income, which 
only has significance when correlated 
with the number of people in the 
family. In the small minority of cases 
where there is a good household in- 
come it is because of the wife work- 
ing, or because of overtime or child- 
ren working. This period of so-called 
“ affluence ” when wife and/or child- 
ren are working is usually very short- 
lived. 

To the second question the Federation 
answers that there should be a single 


John Idris Jones 


BATTLE HYMN 


As He. died to make men holy 
So we'll die to make men free 


And so, across thousands of miles of ocean 
You transported the machinery of war 
And dumped it on a far country 

In support of Democracy and Freedom— 


Those slogans which drive your country 

At home with such poise and poetry, 

Which under the sun which shines on every man 
Capture the dream of ease and beauty— 


The even surge of your long cars on your highways 
Carrier it, your tall buildings sway with it, 

And the fairy tale Capitol in Madison, Wisconsin 
Shines with it out of the night. 


It is all holy, or not at all, ever. 

At times it is all miraculous, divine, 

A huge poem of fine rythm and colour, 
Yet it is too brittle, too easily broken. 


That pink light from your supermarkets 
And the yellow glare from the cornfields 
Lie in the faces of your fighting men 


Who are innocent 


And who are too easly fated 
To stare with dead eyes out of the mud. 
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LOCAL ACTION 7 


BARBARA HIGGINS 


increases. 


standard rent related to the size, age, 
amenities, and location of the dwel- 
ling. It rejects the use of general 
rateable value as a means to achieve 
this aim. Rateable values are subject 
to periodic reassessment, and it is 
feared that this may be made an ex- 
cuse for rent increases as a matter of 
course. 


Reduction on account of age is very 
small, so that rents based on general 
rateable value have meant a very big 
increase for tenants in older proper- 
ties, which, until the new system was 
adopted, had lower rents because the 
costs connected with them, particular- 
ly the debt charges, were very much 
lower. In fact the council makes a 
profit for the housing revenue account 
out of the rent paid by tenants in 
property bought before the mid-1950s. 
The real problem here is the high 
cost of housing in the last ten years, 
and in particular the high interest 
rates on loans. The rate estimates 
show that 75% in 1966/7 of the ex- 
penditure of the housing account is 
for “debt charges”, i.e. repayment 
of capital and interest combined. Be- 
tween two-thirds and three-quarters 
of this must be for interest alone. 


In Haringey, under the government’s 
new subsidy scheme, the subsidy per 
unit has dropped considerably owing 
to the large number of acquired prop- 
erties on which there is no subsidy. 
The government knows the causes of 
the problem, but its new measures will 
not be sufficient to bring down the 
cost of new building to a level which 
can be recovered from the tenants 
who will occupy it. The existing ten- 
ants cannot pay more, nor is it fair 
to ask them to carry the burden for 
the whole community of future re- 
building and development. 


The only possible long-term solution 
is to persuade the government to re- 
duce the costs of building by cuts in 
interest rates and by providing suff- 
cient money out of exchequer funds, 
ie. public works loan funds. 


Instead of acting as passive agents 
for government policy and passing the 
burdens of council housing finance on 
to tenants or ratepayers, councils 
should assume the duty and responsi- 
bility of leading a public campaign to 
force the government to increase its 
assistance to council housing costs and 
end the vast sums being made out of 
the interest rates paid by councils. 


Government grants and low interest 
loans to private industry have almost 
reached £1,000 million a year, com- 


Council tenants protesting at Wood Green Civic Centre against rent 


pared to the 1965/6 subsidy to coun- 
cil housing of £105 million. Compare 
this also to £2,000 million a year 
spent on arms. 


On the third question, the Federation 
is absolutely opposed to differential 
rent schemes. This is a form of dis- 
crimination against council tenants, 
subecting them to a second income 
tax before they can keep a roof ever 
their heads. No other type of house- 
holder is subject to such a tax; they 
pay for what they have, and so should 
council tenants. 

It is not only council housing which is 
subsidised: owner-occupiers are also 
subsidised by the community in the 
form of tax relief or option mortgage. 
If the standard rent could be brought 
down to a level that every working 
man could afford, the Federation 
would like to see the rent rebate 
scheme wound up. 


The problem of families with a low 
income is a national one and has 
nothing to do with housing. Until it is 
eliminated by other means (minimum 
wage legislation, higher family allow- 
ances, bigger pensions), standard 
rents will not come down sufficiently 
for all tenants to be able to pay them 
without hardship. While this problem 
remains, the present rent rebate 
scheme should remain in force; but 
the council should mount a campaign 
to get the government to pay the 
costs of it directly as a form of social 
security benefit. 


Paying the cost of rent rebates from 
the housing revenue account means 
that only council tenants are contri- 
buting to the cost of relieving poverty; 
the poor are subsidising the very 
poor, instead of the whole community 
carrying the cost. 


Thus, the only way to prevent hard- 
ship is to rescind the July 3 increases 
and hold rents steady for at least 
three years. 


On the fourth point, the Federation 
urges the council to be more vigilant 
in keeping down costs and to speed 
up the occupation of empty council 
houses, both as a means to increasing 
revenue, and because of the pressing 
and often desperate position of those 
families waiting to be rehoused. Ac- 
tual examples of waste and delay 
were sent to the council. 


Now that the struggle has begun, it is 
to be hoped that more and more 
people will take up arms against this 
government’s attitude of passing on 
the burden of housing finance to the 
tenants who are least able to bear it. 
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Greek Embassy triai 


from front page 

Realising, apparently, that he could 
not isolate the men and sentence them 
so severely solely as a punishment for 
persistent civil disobedience offences, 
he sought to infer from their records, 
and from their statements in court, 
that they were men who deserved to 
be picked out, and sentenced accord- 
ingly, for this offence. 

But if he was punishing them for the 
Embassy invasion, why in particular 
did he deal so charitably with the 
LSE student, and why did he assume 
that the three men were so much 
more responsible for the demonstra- 
tion, and the rest of us were fol- 
lowers? 

The sentences appear to be a clear 
case of arbitrary victimisation in or- 
der to intimidate people from engag- 
ing in such civil disobedience demon- 
strations in future. 

What is so ludicrous is that someone 
with several previous convictions like 
myself, who was fined, will be less 
intimidated against engaging in civil 
disobedience in future than those who 
were conditionally discharged for two 
years. These people, who were sup- 
posedly sentenced most lightly be- 
cause they had the least previous 
convictions, will again come up for 
sentencing on the “unlawful assem- 
bly ” charge if at any time in the next 
two years they are convicted of 
another offence. 

Moreover, if the judge had wanted to 
avoid the odium of sending three men 
arbitrarily to prison, yet still effec- 
tively to prevent them from engaging 
in civil disobedience actions in the 
future, he could easily have followed 
a suggestion that Terry Chandler 
made in court, that the obvious thing 
to do would be to “ bind him over to 
keep the peace” in large sureties of 
money guaranteed by other people. 
The onus of incurring a prison sen- 
tence would then have fallen on the 
defendant who refused to be bound 
over. 

Mr Justice Widgery need not be sur- 
prised, therefore, when his motives 
are subject to speculation. It may be 
that he sees it as his duty to stamp 
out civil disobedience. It may be that 
he wanted to victimise two or three 
people for the Embassy demonstra- 
tion. Or it may be, as some are sug- 
gesting, that he was persuaded by 
political pressure against his will to 
impose exemplary sentences. 


‘The deal’ 


Nevertheless, dissatisfaction among 
the defendants in this case is not 
confined by any means to the way 
Terry Chandler, Michael Randle and 
Del Foley were treated by the judge. 
Many of us are further disgusted with 
ourselves for the circumstances in 
which we allowed the case to be run 
by the lawyers, both defence and pro- 
secution, and by the police in such a 
way as to make it possible for the 
judge to isolate the three men. 

Two of the defendants, Andrew Pap- 
worth and Valerie Dickson, have al- 
ready decided that they will not pay 
their fines to the court and that they 
will therefore go voluntarily to prison 
when the 14 days “time to pay” is 
up. Also a quite remarkable amount 
of ‘conscience’? money has been 
contributed already to the ‘Save 
Greece Now” Fund for the prisoners 
and their dependents by those of us 
who were spared prison sentences. 
The issue at the Old Bailey was not in 
the end Greece, but civil disobedience. 
Our legal representatives had agreed 
to make political points about Greece 
in their speeches of “ mitigation” to 
the judge, but we had not advised 
them on how to present, or alterna- 
tively how not to undermine, the case 
for civil disobedience. 

What happened, once we had plead- 
ed guilty to “unlawful assembly”, 
was that the logic of our attempt to 
“get off” with light sentences led 


our legal representatives to play up 
the enormity of the coup in Greece 
and apologise for the illegal action 
that we undertook’in going into the 
Embassy. 

Mr Wigoder, QC for most of the de- 
fendants, attempted to argue that we 
were heady young people, caught up 
in the “ white heat” of the moment, 
who had gone spontaneously and per- 
haps unwisely into the Embassy. Many 
of us, he pointed out from our “ re- 
cords”, were “ getting out of the ha- 
bit’ of law-breaking and most of us, 
with minor convictions, could be seen 
to be “followers” rather than “ lea- 
ders”. 


What disturbed us most, as we were 
sitting in the dock being discussed un- 
really between the various legal par- 
ties, was the air of “apology” for 
our actions that our representatives 
did their best to convey. The indigni- 
ties to which this business of “ mitiga- 
tion” subjected us, were more, I 
Bans than most of us had bargained 
or. 


At any rate, Michael Randle, chair- 
man of the War Resisters’ Interna- 
tional, felt impelled to take advantage 
of an opportunity that he, with four 
others, was given to explain his ac- 
tions to the judge. Quietly, he ex- 
plained why sometimes it is the duty 
a a responsible citizen to break the 
aw. 


It is impossible to know certainly 
what effect this careful speech of de- 
fiance had on the final sentences. 
Michael Randle’s candour cut through 
the spurious image of “ spontaneity ” 
with which our legal representatives 
had been trying to protect us and 
marked him out immediately as the 
one man with the determination in- 
side the court-room to speak out for 
the dignity of the individual: for 
none of the rest of us could break 
through the spell, the logic, of play- 
ing down our convictions in order to 
get off with a light sentence. 


To understand why Michael Randle 
did this, where the rest of us kept 
quiet, it is necessary to look back at 
the circumstances in which we all 
were persuaded that the best, or the 
only, course for us was to plead guilty 
to “ unlawful assembly ’. The simple 
fact is that a large proportion of the 
defendants were pressured into plea- 
ding guilty only after the court pro- 
ceedings at the Old Bailey last Tues- 
day had been delayed for half-an-hour 
for a last minute consultation be- 
tween the defence counsel and the 39 
defendants. 


It is quite simply immoral that 38 
defendants should be pressured into a 
plea of guilty by an ‘‘offer” that, if 
they do so, a more serious charge 
against the 39th defendant will be 
dropped. Yet, thanks to the efforts of 
the main defence counsel, Mr Wigo- 
der, who had blandly arranged the 
“deal”? with the prosecution, all 38 
were placed in a position where they 
had virtually no alternative but to 
plead guilty to “ unlawful assembly ” 
in order to protect Terry Chandler 
from an “assault ” charge. 


Not only that: by pleading guilty to 
the lesser charge we had it arranged 
with the prosecution that the “riot” 
and ‘conspiracy to trespass” char- 
ges against all of us would not be 
proceeded with. 


We were pressured into a plea of guil- 
ty by our legal advisers and by a 
sizeable minority within the 39 defen- 
dants who were aware that it was pos- 
sible we should be found guilty on all 
charges and who felt that rather than 
fight we would do better to compro- 
mise with the prosecution. 

Those of us who became increasingly 
determined to plead not guilty to all 
charges, and then to defend ourselves, 
were finally caught by the “deal” on 
Terry Chandler’s “assault” charge 


which was only presented to us on the 
day before the case came to court. 


Michael Randle had prepared to de- 
fend himself in court and to argue 
that the Embassy take-over was justi- 
fied by the situation in Greece. Most 
embarrassed of all by the “ deal” was 
Terry Chandler who was put in the 
position of having to decide for a 
large number of people that they 
should all plead guilty. 


Who has gained out of all this? Most 
obviously, it is the Director of Public 
Prosecutions and the police who find 
that their strategy of bringing a series 
of highly damaging and inappropriate 
charges against the demonstrators 
has paid off with an easy conviction 
and jail sentences against the people 
they most wanted. 


Nevertheless, another result of this 
case is that those defendants who 
were inclined to plead not guilty have 
by and large been convinced that the 
only way to affirm the dignity and 
responsible purpose of the civil dis- 
obedience demonstrator is to justify 
the action in court without equivoca- 
tion. Moreover, the way to fight a case 
will most often be to defend yourself. 


Whether or not we shall be intimi- 
dated by these sentences remains to 
be seen. So many people obviously 
were intimidated by the sentences 
after the Wethersfield Official Secrets 
trial in 1961, that it would be silly to 
be over-optimistic. 


My own opinion in future will be that 
the civil disobedience demonstrator 
must expect to meet an unsympathe- 
tic judge who may send him to prison, 
and that this should not deter him 
from demonstrating or from standing 
up for himself in court. Until we all 
have served as long and as many 
prison sentences as the men who are 
in prison here (or in Greece) for 
their political convictions, we haven’t 
really got the right to be deterred. 


CIVIL LIBERTY 


from front page 


ties so that the existing jungle of 
common law and statutory offences 
in the field of civil liberties is re- 
placed by legislation more relevant 
to a genuine liberal society.” 

- Banbury 


“The whole legal system is riddled 
with class, the ‘Old School Tie’ 
network, restrictive practices and 
reactionary old men who would go 
to the extremes to preserve the 
status quo anywhere including 
Greece.” - Guildford. 

“T am a qualified lawyer, and can 
agree wholeheartedly with your an- 
alysis of the legal justification, or 
rather lack of it, concerning the 
charges which were brought. . . . 


“Tt is ludicrous to pretend that the 
imposition of harsh and undeserved 
sentences on those members of the 
public who wish to express their 
disagreement with any aspect of 
life whatsoever, will act as a deter- 
rent to others to do likewise. If we 
wish to maintain any notions of 
democracy, we must allow minority 
groups the right of self-expression. 
Indeed, we must give them every 
opportunity for self-expression 
since this will stimulate the minds 
of everyone and make them aware 
that there are two sides to every 
issue, and the one with which they 
have been indoctrinated is not 
necessarily the best (or only) ans- 
wer.” - Leeds. 
If these replies are anything to go by, 
protest is not dead, nor is civil liberty 
a lost cause, and civil disobedience 
may well prove to be a valuable wea- 
pon in the struggle for democracy, 


BALL’S 
Fast work at Brixton prison, following 
Jim Radford’s and Nicolas Walter’s 
letter of complaint to the governor, 
published in Peace News last week. 
Those of the Greek embassy defen- 
dants who were kept overnight in 
custody there last Tuesday tell me 
that they found very new-looking 
copies of the rules in their cells, to- 
gether with duplicated “what to do 
and where to go in C-wing” leaflets. 
Resident prisoners informed them 
that these had appeared in the cells 
only that same day. The following day 
there was a Home Office inspection by 
Lord Stonham. It was subsequently 
announced that “some amendments ” 
have been made to conditions, but the 
Home Office declined to give details, 
as its inquiries are still incomplete. 
My informants did say that the food 
seems no better than usual. 


* * * 


Sorry news from I. F. Stone, editor, 
publisher and only begetter of the in- 
valuable I. F. Stones Weekly, which 
has been curiously - and conspicuous- 
ly - absent from our in-tray over the 
past few weeks. Now we know why: 
on August 7 he underwent an opera- 
tion for a detached retina in the left 
eye, and two days later suffered a 
mild heart attack. 


He is now convalescing and, we hear, 
making good recovery; he hopes to 
resume publication of the Weekly by 
the end of November. Meanwhile, we 
can only wish him well, and nurse 
our information gap. 


* aH * 


According to the New York Times, 
the State Attorney General is holding 
up, and may reject, the contracts for 
Marshall McLuhan’s $100,000 profes- 
sorship at Fordham University, which 
Theodore Roszak mentions on page 
6 this week. Apparently, the State 
Constitution bans monetary aid to 
sectarian schools (Roman Catholic in 
this case). McLuhan should come out 
of it OK, though; Fordham have said 
that they will find the money them- 
selves if need be. As McLuhan says in 
his latest book, ‘“‘ You’ve heard money 
talking? Did you get the message? ” 
* * * 


Mensa, the society for people with 
high IQs, is, not for the first time 
being riven by a bitter internecine 
power-struggle. The air is full of wild 
allegations and counter-charges (ren- 
dered at one and the same time fear- 
some and slightly ludicrous by their 
immaculate syntax), witch-hunts and 
carefully designed insults. It’s all a 
very bad example to us comparatively 
unintelligent mortals, albeit a source 
of innocently malicious amusement, 
and tends to reinforce the belief that 
a high IQ, while excellent for playing 
three-dimensional chess _bilingually, 
by post, is no more indicative of soci- 
ally useful intellectual capacity than, 
say, a 42-inch bust measurement is of 
erotic prowess. 


CORRECTION 


The title of Marshall McLuhan’s latest 
book, given in the caption on page six, 
should read “The Mediuin is the 
Massage ”’ (not “ the message ”). May- 
be this proves his point. The book is 
published by Allen Lane the Penguin 
Press, at 42s. 


Greek embassy fund 


Donations to the fund for the three 
jailed men and their dependents 
should be made out to the “Save 
Greece Now” Fund and sent c/o 
Bretta Carthy, 8 Vincent Square Man- 
sions, Walcott Street, London SW1. 


(Photos: Allan King Associates) 


Warrendale is a film about a school 
for emotionally disturbed children. 
It has caused a controversy rather 
like the one created by The War 
Game. The film was commissioned by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion but when it was completed the 
Corporation decided not to show it 
because of its disturbing nature. The 
BBC have also refused it a showing 
on more or less the same grounds. 


Warrendale uses cinema verité tech- 
niques to create ‘its effect. These 
techniques are used with great tact. 
Although the children’s behaviour is 
always unpredictable and sometimes 
violent and ugly, the film-makers al- 
ways maintain their position as sym- 
pathetic observers. They consistently 
refuse the temptation to be drawn 
into the situations and so forced to 
make hasty comments on them. 


The film is a difficult one to assess. 
Although it is a documentary film 
(ie. it takes a situation from actual 
life and records. it directly) it does 
not perform some of the traditionally 
considered central tasks of the docu- 
mentary film. Most important in this 
respect is that it provides no direct 
information about its subject. Because 
the school seems to be a special one, 
the methods of treatment it uses 
(particularly the technique of physi- 
cally holding children as a way of 
communicating with them and gain- 
ing their confidence) are of some inter- 
est. However, the director of the film, 
Allan King, has said specifically that 
he was not concerned with providing 
this kind of information. 


ALAN LOVELL 
Warrendale’s children 
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Two shots from Allan King’s film “Warrendale.” 


Allan King’s main aim in Warrendale 
was, he says, “to allow the audience 
to experience the lives of the children 
through the events we chose to pre- 
sent.”” Behind this aim was the as- 
sumption that the lives of the child- 
ren were of special interest: 


‘It seemed to me that the children 
had gained a great deal from the 
freedom of expression towards 
which they were working and that 
they lived with a feeling, a warmth, 
and a genuine humanity which was 
rare in our world; that this was 
something people should know ab- 
out and feel for themselves. ” 


in general terms his statement reflects 
the current belief that the disturbed, 
the delinquent, or the insane are in 
some ways to be regarded as privi- 
leged people; that their experience 
and their reactions to it dramatise 
the experiences and reactions of the 
‘sane ’ members of society. 


This belief may or may not be true, 
but it is not dealt with in the film. 
As the film’s focus is entirely within 
the boundaries of the school, society 
outside the school does not exist. It 
only enters into the film through the 
people who work with the children. 
But of their lives outside the school 
we are told nothing. This might have 
been a very fruitful area to have fol- 
lowed up, since the man who was in 
charge of Warrendale at the time the 
film was made suggests that the help- 
ers must themselves have emotional 
difficulties which they are trying to 
resolve by working in the school. 


Does Warrendale succeed in its speci- 
fic aim and enable us to enter into the 
children’s experience? Despite what 
Allan King says, it seems to me that 
the film doesn’t really attempt to do 
this. For the film is as much about the 
people who work with the children as 
it is about the children. Indeed, since 
it is these people who are articulate 
and able to discuss their experience, 
the film inclines one to take their 
point of view. 


Since what one sees in the film is the 
interaction of the helpers and the 
children in the context of the school, 
it’s fair to say that the film is not 
about either the children or the hel- 
pers but about the whole complex of 


events and ideas that make up the 


institution of Warrendale. In which 
case one needs to know a great deal 
more about the school and the atti- 
tudes behind its running, and Allan 
King has made a mistake in net pro- 
viding us with the appropriate infor- 
mation. 

It seems to me that Warrendale falls 
between two stools. It is neither a 
satisfactory account of a particular 
institution nor a satisfactory artistic 
statement about emotional distur- 
bance. One is left with a film that 
creates a powerful emotional effect to 
no clear purpose. Or is this an un- 
generous way of looking at the film? 
Perhaps one could argue that the 
emotional effect is in itself enough, 
because the audience, in responding 
to the film, is forced to enlarge its 
sympathies. 


* * * 


Warrendale will be the first presenta- 
tion of the New Cinema Club, a club 
that has been formed to screen films 
of importance which for various rea- 
sons may have been denied a showing 
in this country. Other presentations 
of the club will include the Czech 
film Baron Munchausen, a film about 
the Dutch provos, made by some pro- 
vos, called Joszef Katus’s not too for- 
tunate return to the Land of Rem- 
brandt; and a programme of Ameri- 
can underground films which includes 
the film version of The Brig. Full de- 
tails of the New Cinema Club can be 
obtained from the New Cinema Club, 
122 Wardour Street, London WI. 
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THEODORE 
ROSZAK 


This is the second part of Theodore 
Roszak’s critique of the work and 
thought of Marshall McLuhan. The 
first part appeared last week. 


Perhaps the best way to demon- 
strate the falsehood of McLuhan’s 
thesis is to review his handling of 
two significant mass media and see 
where it leads us. 

Radio: For McLuhan, radio is “ the 
tribal drum.” The hammering of ra- 
dio waves at the ears during the thir- 
ties had the effect of “ retribalising ” 
Western society and thus producing 
the primitive aggressions of totali- 
tarian mass movements. But, one ob- 
serves, there were no significant totali- 
tarian movements in Britain, or Am- 
erica, or, well, any number of other 
countries where radio was prominent 
in the thirties. 


McLuhan has an answer. The Ameri- 
cans and the British were further 
along in industrialism and literacy 
than the “ more earthy and less visual 
European cultures ” and so they were 
“immune to radio.’’ The Germans, 
we are to believe, had in the thirties 
“ only brief and superficial experience 
of literacy.” 

As a matter of fact, America and 
Germany were at equivalent stages 
of industrialism, and the Germans 
were probably far more literate; but 
never mind. Let’s go back to those 
“more earthy Europeans.” Unfor- 
tunately for the Germans, Hitler and 
the Nazis just happened to come along 
a generation too soon. “ Had TV oc- 
curred on a larger scale during Hit- 
ler’s reign, he would have vanished 
quickly. Had TV come first there 
would have been no Hitler at all.” 


So we are to believe that the triumph 
of Nazism is wholly explained by the 
impact of radio on the peculiar psy- 
chology of the German people. And 
what was that psychology? “ The tri- 
bal past,” McLuhan tells us, “has 
never ceased to be a reality for the 
German psyche.” Herr Goebbels, we 
learn, was right after all: the German 
people are children of the forest, 
possessed of a “ preliterate vitality. ” 
Shall we say they “think with their 
blood”? Indeed, “ their tribal mode 
gave them easy access to the new 
non-visual world of subatomic physics 
in which long-literate and long-indus- 
trialised societies are decidedly han- 
dicapped.” (Apparantly, the German 
Jews, who did so much of this work 
in physics, are to be assimilated to 
this Wagnerian Schwdrmerie, despite 
cont long tradition of advanced liter- 
acy. 

Thus, we see where McLuhan’s an- 
alysis leads us: straight back to Nazi 
anthropology. But how else to explain 
fascism in Germany once one has dis- 
carded the historical setting of post- 
World War I Europe with its peculiar 
social and economic stresses? 

For McLuhan, once you have describ- 
ed radio as a “hot” medium, you 
have said all there is to say. History 
and social realities are banished, and 
the German people are left to their 
tragic destiny. One cannot protest 
that Hitler’s successful use of radio 
had everything to do with the Nazi 
monopolisation of the medium (in- 
deed the Nazis exploited all the me- 
dia successfully by virtue of censor- 
ship) for this is to introduce the fac- 
tor of content. 

Censorship and control of media, re- 
markably enough, play no part in 
McLuhan’s system. Nor can his sys- 
tem account for the (apparent) fact 
that in England the same medium, 
radio, could be masterfully used by 


Stanley Baldwin to soothe and calm, 
and with equal mastery, by Churchill 
to excite and arouse the identical pop- 
ulation. Here, again, we’re introdu- 


The Summa Popologica of 
Marshall McLuhan, part 2 


cing variables that McLuhan rejects: 
social setting and content. 

Television: McLuhan’s analysis of TV 
leads him to his best known and most 
heroic generalisations. For McLuhan, 
TV is the total explanation of why 
America is what it is today. TV is a 
“cool” medium, a “ mosaic mesh ” of 
electronic dots that invites “ partici- 
pation in depth.” It produces a “ uni- 
fying synesthetic force on the sense 
life” and leads to a ‘“ convulsive, sen- 
suous participation that is profoundly 
kinetic and tactile.” 


From this flows everything in sight: 
compact cars, the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, scuba diving, the twist, a 
“ do-it-yourself pattern of living,” 
beehive hair-dos, and fish-net stock- 
ings. (Incidentally, McLuhan is a 
great one for fashions analysis. That 
the fashions on which he has founded 
his eternal truths change by the year, 
doesn’t seem to bother him.) 


The fact is that McLuhan’s knowledge 
of TV is very shoddy. For the major 
psychic effect of TV (and it comes 
through the content of the medium) 
is a narcotic disintegration of the sen- 
sibilities. It is the standard strategy 
of commercial TV to frustrate contin- 
uity of thought and to screen off depth 
of feeling. 


Unrelenting insult 


Take the TV news, for example. What 
is the effect of rapid cuts from stark 
tragedy to trivialised ‘‘ human inter- 
est,” from political complexity to 
breezy sportscasting? Or take Ameri- 
can children’s programming, where 
the level of artistic and linguistic 
imagination is kept consistently high- 
er in the exploitative commercials 
(which come every three minutes) 
than in the so-called entertainment. 
These fragmenting effects show up 
clearly in variety programming. In 
the standard TV situation comedy or 
melodrama, they take the form of 
ped laughter and the emotional 
cliché. 


Now, what is the result of program- 
ming techniques that chop and cut 
the attention span, that keep the men- 
tality turning over at the lowest level 
of efficiency, that screen the emotions 
from all originality? The result is a 
mushing up of the personality, a 
psychic anomie that neatly lowers the 
resistance to merchandising; which is 


But you don't know what it is 


- “Because something is. 


what TV is all about in America. 
What McLuhan mistakes for “ parti- 
cipation in depth ” is actually malaise: 
the fixed stare, the mindless drift. 
(One exception to this has to do with 
young children, for whom solitary 
TV viewing serves as an opportunity 
for masturbation. They are “ partici- 
pating”” and “ doing it themselves, ” 
but not in any way that McLuhan 
seems to be aware of.) 


Of course, what McLuhan has to tell 
Madison Avenue and the TV moguls 
about themselves is exactly what they 
want to hear. McLuhan gets them 
off the hook with respect to any kind 
of social or cultural responsibility. 
While they peddle and exploit a de- 
graded form of sensory distraction, 
he tells them that they are single- 
handedly transforming American soc- 
iety, and especially the kids, into vi- 
tal members of a participatory cul- 
tural community. 

One is reminded at this point of 
Andrew Ure telling the world, in the 
dark ages of industrialisation, what 
marvellous things the cotton mills 
were doing for children: improving 
their manual dexterity, regularising 
their habits, alerting their young 
minds, and so on. The more sophisti- 
cated the technology, the more sophis- 
ticated the apologetics. The boob tube 
replaces the dark satanic mill as a 
form of social discipline, and “ parti- 
cipation in depth ” replaces ‘‘ the light 
play of the little elves’ muscles. ”’ 


But, in fact, the effect of TV has 
nothing to do with McLuhan’s elec- 
tronic dots, which at most invite a 
low-grade Gestalt response. And not 
very much of that, since the Gestalts 
which the TV screen offers are banal 
and obvious. The major psychic effect 
of American TV has to do with the 
unrelenting insult it poses to human 
dignity by its insistent mass-market- 
ing and its shallow, disjunctive pro- 
gramming. 

Which is what we all knew in the 
first place. The country’s most addict- 
ed TV viewers are not McLuhan’s re- 
bellious beatniks, but C. Wright Mills’ 
“ cheerful robots, ” for whom the nar- 
cosis of electric screen has become an 
alienation from living experience. B 
cheapening thought and screening o 
the deeps of the human condition, TV 
contributes to the enervating depriva- 
tion of mind and sense which is the 
characteristic of contemporary Am- 
erican life, but not only because of 


the existence of television in our 
midst. 


Of all the single-factor explanations 
of human and social behaviour I 
have ever come across, McLuhan’s 
exaltation of “media” is, I fear, the 
most inane. But to all the objections 
one can make against him, McLuhan 
has developed a standard defence. 
McLuhan’s assertions are not, he 
would have us believe, propositions or 
hypotheses. They are ‘ probes. ” 

But what is a ‘“ probe’’? It is appar- 
ently any outrageous statement for 
which one has no evidence at all or 
which, indeed, flies in the face of ob- 
vious facts. This is, no doubt, the hip 
version of what Washington these 
days calls a “credibility gap” and 
what the squares of yesteryear used 
to call a falsehood. 


“ Probing ”’ has served McLuhan well. 
It has allowed him to pose as a cul- 
tural lion while ingratiating himself 
to IBM and Time magazine. Of the 
latter, for example, he tells us: it is 
“, . neither narrative nor point of 
view nor explanation nor comment 
[surprise! surprise! ]. It is a corpor- 
ate image in depth of the community 
in action and invites maximal parti- 
cipation in the social process, ” 


In fact, Time magazine is pernicious 
crap. But no-one who says as much 
winds up with his face on the million- 
dollar cover. “ Probing” has allowed 
McLuhan to go barnstorming the 
country as a Container Corporation 
of America lecturer, and to pin down 
a $100,000-a-year super-professorship 
at Fordham University. 

His most recent literary effort, The 
Medium is the Massage (sic), a gim- 
micked-up non-book, scissored and 
pasted together out of the vidoe-tape 
remnants of one of McLuhan’s recent, 
razzle-dazzle TV performances, is 
fetching 42s a copy. He should worry 
about intellectual respectability? 
About as much as Andrew Ure or 
Samuel Smiles, who long ago discov- 
ered the secret of becoming success- 
ful “ free-losophers”’ in an exploita- 
tive social order. 


Above: three consecutive pages 
from Marshall McLuhan’s book 
“The Medium ts The Message.” 
On facing page: portion of a 
medieval Latin text, reproduced 
from the same volume 
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KEITH POPLE 


Learning to live with words 


The Definition of Definition, by Ralph 
Borsodi (Porter Sargent, Extending 
Horizons Books, $3). 


People try to find cures for the world’s 
ills in all sorts of places: in the realms 
of religion, politics, economics, sci- 
ence, medicine, psychology; and in 
communication, in language. If we 
“understood” each other better, so 
the argument goes, then we wouldn’t 
need to fight. 


Mr Borsodi here quotes ex-Prime Min- 
ister Clement Attlee: 


“The peoples of the world are is- 
lands shouting at each other over 
seas of misunderstanding. ” 


Mr Borsodi’s remedy is as follows. 
Rigorous adherence to the linguistic 
principle: one word, one meaning; 
one meaning, one word. Which, one 
has to admit, is at first sight a very 
attractive, and indeed plausible pro- 
position. 

But on closer examination, it becomes 
obvious from what the author has 
written that what we are being offer- 
ed is yet another American college- 
type study inflated to the dimensions 
of a thesis. 


Mr Borsodi informs us that, with as- 
sistance, he is undertaking a major 
“vocabulation ”, the object of which 
is to provide a basic definition in ev- 
ery important discipline: 
“The way of the maze in which we 
are wandering is simple in theory, 
no matter how difficult in practice: 
abandon definition upon the basis 
of common usage (which is never a 
common one because there are usu- 
ally dozens of usages in common 
use), and substitute for it deliber- 
ately recommended definitions and 
deliberately recommended designa- 
tors for them. ”’ 
He continues: 
“ Something even more precise than 
the French Academy is needed, at 
least to provide an ambiguition- 
proof vocabulary for teaching and 
scientific exposition. ” 
Borsodi’s “ thesis”’, then, if I under- 
stand it correctly, is this: propagation 
of truth is not only desirable, it is es- 
sential. But all truths consist of ans- 
wers to questions which someone has 
asked. And it is these questions which 
require correct (linguistic) formula- 
tion. 
The right formulation, according to 
Borsodi, involves three things: sym- 
bols (the words), syntax (the manner 
of construction of the sentences), and 
system (the “type” of language 


used). But not only have there evolv- 
ed separate languages in man; each 
culture, aS soon as it becomes a cul- 


ture, starts to use more than one sys- 
tem of communication. And to com- 
plicate matters further, each group 
in society employs a “language”, a 
jargon, all its own. 

Thus, Borsodi argues that the way out 
of this “ verbal anarchy ’’, with all its 
concomitant misunderstanding betwe- 
en persons, is to have a language sys- 
tem constructed on the principle: 
one symbol, one meaning; one mean- 
ing, one symbol. 


Fit for robots 


Which, to my mind at any rate, is a 
principle spelling death to any lan- 
guage. Under these conditions the 
essential symbols of language are re- 
duced to mere terms. A symbol is 
something used to represent some- 
thing other than itself, like a cross, 
for instance; or the word “ cross” it- 
self. As Susanne Langer has pointed 
out, symbols are not proxy for their 
objects, but are vehicles for the con- 
ception of objects; and it is the con- 
ceptions, not the things, that symbols 
directly “mean”. 

The outcome of the kind of “ sterili- 
sation” proposed by Borsodi (were 
such a thing really possible, and, 
frankly, I don’t think it is) would be 
a language fit only for robots; one 
which would be sheer hell for anyone 
with imagination. For in such a lan- 
guage all metaphor, all poetry, all 
manner of subtlety would disappear. 
To give just one example, where there 
is no “ play” on words, there can be 
no humour. 

But above all, what this attempt at 
“ scientisation ” of language overlooks 
is the fact that what language means 
to a person is very much a function 
of that person’s experience. No lan- 
guage, by itself, can adequately take 
this into account. 

This is one reason, for example, why 
an important work often has to be 
read, read again, and studied closely, 
in order for the deeper meanings that 
its words, or the combinations of its 
words, contain to be revealed. And 
the same work can mean different 
things to a person at different times 
of his life. Think of the word “ free- 
dom”, for instance: how on earth 
could one meaning ever be attached 
to that? 

As I have remarked earlier, it is pos- 
sible to be very much in sympathy 
with what the author is trying to do 
here. Nevertheless, there are times 
during the reading of this book when 
one wonders if its more “ humanistic ” 
aims and objects have perhaps been 
inspired by the rationalisation of some 
study for a PhD. 


I seem to remember such a thing was 
in fact done some years ago by an 
American, Rudolph Flesch, who wrote 
a book called The Art of Plain Talk. 
Flesch said some interesting things; 
but one thing I remember him doing 
was taking a speech containing words 
like “ liberty”, “ civilisation ”, ‘“‘ man- 
kind”, and so on, and replacing them 
all by the one word “ blab ”. 
If I remember correctly, Flesch called 
these high-order concepts “blab” 
words: words which could create con- 
fusion because they meant different 
things to different people. He suggest- 
ed that we should get rid of blab 
words. Ten years ago when I read his 
book, I think I agreed with him: I 
don’t agree at all now. More, I would 
agree with Karl Kraus’s view: words 
are living organisms, not labels stuck 
to objects. 
Linguists engaged in the search for 
precision often look longingly at ‘‘ the 
language of mathematics”. Mr Bor- 
sodi is no exception: 
‘The number 3 has only one mean- 
ing; it never means 2 or 4... [on 
the other hand] Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary gives to the 


Stan Scott 
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word action, 17 meanings. ” 
But mathematics is really dangerous 
territory. To the outsider, it looks like 
firm ground; actually, it is a swamp. 
What mathematics does is to employ 
an economy of symbolism which is ul- 
timately capable of a multiplicity of 
meaning. For example, the symbol 
2/3 is extremely economic (it took 
thousands of years to evolve); but 
nevertheless, it is capable of four or 
five different interpretations or mean- 
ings. 
I fee) that The Definition of Definition 
is a book which is more useful for the 
definitions it gives, and for some of 
the interesting quotations it repro- 
duces, than for anything it actually 
says. (When the author goes into ela- 
borate classifications, one feels, in 
spite of anything the intellect may 
say, that matters are being taken to 
absurdity.) It is good, for instance, to 
be reminded of this extract from 
Alice Through the Looking Glass: 
“*When I use a word,’ Humpty 
Dumpty said, in a rather scornful 
tone, ‘it means just what I choose 
it to mean: neither more nor less.’ 
“«The question is,’ said Alice, 
‘whether you can make words mean 
so many different things. ’ 
“«The question is,’ said Humpty 
Dumpty, which is to master: 
that’s all.’” 
Personally, I am with Humpty Dump- 
ty on this, Not only does Mr Borsodi’s 
principle of one word, one meaning, 
(hence) one understanding, have an 
uncomfortable ring of totalitarianism 
about it (‘‘Ein Volk, Ein Reich, Ein 
Fuhrer! ”), but what would appear to 
follow from it would be the develop- 
ment of a language so vast (each 
meaning having a different word) that 
by comparison Chinese would seem 
like Basic English. i 
One wonders what Wittgenstein, that 
philosopher whose preoccupation was 
with meaning, would have made of all 
this. We can only guess. But here is 
one thing he did say, which somehow 
seems very appropriate here: 
“Some philosophers (or whatever 
you like to call them) suffer from 
what can be called ‘loss of prob- 
lems.’ Then everything seems quite 
simple to them, no deep problems 
seem to exist any more, the world 
becomes broad and flat and loses 
all depth, and what they write be- 
comes immeasurably shallow and 
trivial. Russell and H. G. Wells suf- 
fer from this. ” 
Well, at least Mr Borsodi is in good 
company. 


EDITH PIAF 


For you, when I was listening 

To your summer rainbow 

Arch down the Paris Olympia six years ago, 

The swords of sorrow, the grenades of grief 
Were covered by a thousand effusions 

Of flowers and birds. Kiss-twined columbines 

In Versailles meadows were forgotten 

By the scythe, to please the day, 

And the Eiffel Tower danced on crystal tiles 

In a pair of gold slippers. Nostalgia 

Set free, tenderness so bitter—O Piaf, 

Do you know Marseilles at six of a summer morn, 
Do you remember St Severin’s autumnal evenings? 
—-The early October shivered pleasure, leaves 
Lay around the Metro entrance, the sun set 

And was sucked in by a cloud 

Wearing rosettes of grey and black: then 

Your street song as you walked the universe 
With only Love left smiling. 
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Neil McKeown 


In this article, Neil McKeown criticises an edi- 
torial, ‘‘ You, Me, and the TUC”’, written by 
Roger Barnard, which appeared in our Septem- 
ber 15 issue. Roger Barnard will reply next 
week. 


I think the following is a fair summary of Roger 
Barnardad’s criticism (September 15) of the current 
State of the trade unions. The British worker is 
no longer seen as a revolutionary because his 
economic and social problems have been largely 
solved. Behind the facade of affluence, however, 
he is alienated from his work and frustrated in 
his leisure. In winning economic security, socialist 
ideals have been abandoned. 


The trade union leadership has failed to face the 
moral crisis which exists; it concentrates too much 
on economic issues and not enough on the rela- 
tionship between the worker and his job. Indus- 
trial democracy is neglected. And the unions 
cannot be taken seriously when their leaders 
profess socialism, because ‘“‘they need to be re- 
minded that in any authentic socialism people 
retain the privilege of governing themselves”. 


Nobody who believes in the desirability of pro- 
gress towards “the good society” could validly 
disagree with the last half of that sentence. What 
needs disagreeing with is the way this conclusion 
is reached. 


It is true that 30 years ago the British worker 
was seen as a potential revolutionary; and for a 
good few years before that too. He still is, and he 
always will be, till a society geared to his needs 
. finally replaces one which operates for the bene- 
fits of his exploiters. The potential is still there, 
though it may be reduced, or find expression in 
different, apparently less potent ways. 


I want to try to point out some of the reasons 
why it appears reduced, and to suggest why it is 
more important to try to understand the political 
and economic causes of this reduction, rather than 
simply to pessimistically rail against it on moral 
grounds. 


The picture is more complex than has been sug- 
gested. For example, just because the unions have 
changed their tactics, it does not follow that they 
have completely abandoned their “goal of an 
equalitarian or freely mobile society”, or that 
they are not at all serious “in their professed de- 
sire to conserve human resources and to better the 
quality of people’s lives”. 


Inevitably, the means adopted by unions colour 
these ends, and it is necessary to point to the 
danger that they will be abandoned. But have 
they already been abandoned, as Roger Barnard 
suggests? 


Affluent complacency 


It is unfortunate, but perhaps inevitable, that too 
many union leaders believe that their first duty 
is not to advance the interests of the working 
class, but to defend those of the increasingly mid- 
dle-class-oriented Labour Party. But if you break 
for a moment a habit cultivated by the capitalist 
press, and devote less attention to the antics of 
such as Lord Carron and Leslie Cannon, and more 
to the actual aspirations of union members, the 
picture is far less depressing than supposed. 


Paradoxically, this is because the major battles, 
which Roger Barnard suggests the unions have 
won, are still being vigorously fought. In general, 
it is not the unions that have slickly substituted 
for the image of the revolutionary British work- 
ing class that of an homogenous group which 
rightly wears the collective smile of affluent com- 
placency and believes that Utopia is just around 
the door-corner. 

Rather, it is those who tend to be basically out of 
sympathy with the labour movement who have 
done this, because, for various reasons, a distort- 
ed picture suits their ends better than an histori- 
cally accurate one. 

The battle against unemployment, for a legal mini- 
mum wage of £15 a week, for real social security 
and an improved health service, for the abolition 
of poverty from the supposedly affluent society, 
and guarantees against redundancy and against a 
viciously unplanned economy, have not been won. 
A glance at the TUC debates will tell you this, 
even if the industrial disputes which regularly 
make headlines have lost all their ability to make 
impact. In the mines, docks, and railways the 


THE UNIONS 


struggle against redundancy and the disruption of 
communities which an irresponsible industrial 
society has produced, is still being fought. 


Neither has the working class achieved anything 
like “a striking repeal of the iron law of wages ”, 
whatever that means. Eighty per cent of industry 
in this country remains in private hands to pro- 
duce private profit, and workers are employed 
primarily for this purpose and not in order that 
socially useful goods can be produced, or so that 
men and women and children can be prevented 
from starving. 


The remainder, working in the public sector of 
industry, is formally better off, in the sense that 
profit is not the major consideration, though in 
the mixed economy it unfortunately remains a 
criterion which determines what particular goods 
and services shall be produced. 


As long as they exist in a mixed economy it is 
probable that unions committed to achieving a 
more just society will see their first task as getting 
at least “the commanding heights of the econo- 
my” out of private hands and under some form 
of public control. Nationalisation is stiil seen as 
ane ey if not necessarily the only step towards 
this end. 


Industrial democracy 


That is why at this year’s TUC the most important 
motion adopted on economic affairs, the one repre- 
sented widely in the press simply as an attack on 
government policies, contained an unequivocal 
call for the extension of public ownership as the 
basis of economic progress. 


That is also why the Transport Salaried Staffs 
Association called for a fully publicly owned trans- 
port system, the Chemical Worker’s Union for the 
social ownership of the chemical industry, the 
National Union of Seamen for the setting up of a 
national shipping line, the National Coal Board 
Labour Staff Association for the public ownership 
of all fuel industries, and the National Union of 
Railwaymen for a general extension of public 
ownership so that industry can be “ planned and 
developed in the interests of the nation as a whole 
and not for the benefit of individuals and groups 
owing no responsibility to the community. ” 


This is meant merely to indicate that such union 
objectives remain, and to temper criticism of their 
alleged devotion to rather arid sounding “ econo- 
mic policies’. Of course, the adequacy of simply 
taking industries, either wholly or in part, into 
public hands, and the best way to go about either 
process, is open to dispute. But the dispute has 
gone on in the unions as much as anywhere else, 
and it has generally been pursued within the con- 
text of trying to increase industrial democracy, 
increase efficiency, and raise the living standards 
of the people. 

At the very least, then, it appears to me to be 
absurd to talk about the chances of “ people re- 
taining the privilege of governing themselves” 
without first asking whether the formal machin- 
ery even exists which alone will allow them to 
govern themselves. The unions are being realistic, 
if nothing else, in accepting that the problem of 
transferring control of the major industries from 
public to private hands remains to be solved, and 
in exerting such political influence as they possess 
in order to solve it. 

Of course, nationalisation is only a means, a poli- 
tical device employed from within a predominant- 
ly capitalist economy against a government which 
has lost most of its socialist quality. And it does 
not therefore seem fair to suggest that the trade 
unions do not recognise this but naively believe 
that all will be well once nationalisation arrives. 
The possibility of the non-violent transfer of the 
means of production to social ownership is too im- 
portant to be considered upon such assumptions. 
Motions at this year’s TUC calling for meaningful 
progress towards industrial democracy may not 
have possessed the sensational qualities necessary 
to hit the headlines of the capitalist press, but they 
were passed, and often unanimously. Moving from 
one objective to the next, the NUR demanded leg- 
islation to give workers employed in nationalised 
industries adequate representation at all levels on 
policy-making bodies responsible for the manage- 
ment of their industries. 


Obviously, that may not be as revolutionary or 
far-reaching as one might wish, but doesn’t it pro- 


vide at least half an answer to Roger Barnard’s 
question: 
“Where was there any discussion about wor- 
kers’ control, popular control, direct democracy, 
initiative from below, industrial democracy, 
responsibility of the administrators to the per- 
sons who are being administered? ” 


Wasn’t that at least partly what the Chemical 
Workers had in mind when they demanded: 


“The social ownership of the industry should 
be founded on industrial democracy and the 
principles of democratic accountability which 
allows for all elements in the industry (wor- 
kers, technicians, management, the State, and 
the consumers) to be active participants in such 
a democratic plan of management control "? 


And couldn’t that have been partly what the Post 
Office Workers’ meant when they claimed that: 


“ For industrial democracy to become meaning- 
ful to working people, the trade union repre- 
sentatives of these people must have access to 
all the information and data that management 
considers it necessary to have before its own 
decisions can be taken”? 


To turn Roger Barnard’s own question into an 
answer: there was at least some sort of “ discus- 
sion at the TUC about doing something to change 
the factors that matter most to every working 
man: his actual relationships on the job, his op- 
portunities to take initiative, assume responsi- 
bility, and so on.” 


Just as the conclusion that the trade unions no 
longer care about these factors is unnecessarily 
gloomy, so is the implication of Roger Barnard’s 
insistence that the “unions will have to abandon 
their frenetic efforts to do patchwork with short 
run policies and begin to knit together a long- 
range programme concerned with fundamentals. ” 
For the TUC has tended to disagree with the 
Labour government, just as it used to with the 
Conservative government, precisely because iit has 
generally taken a more long-term view of foreign 
and economic policies than they have. 


It is the TUC that has led and continued the fight 
for a positive long-term prices and incomes policy 
based on the principle of social justice and within 
the context of expanding economic strength. It is 
the present Labour government that puts the 
defence of the pound through deflation and wage 
restraint before the need for such a policy, and 
which is prepared to sacrifice the possibility of 
achieving a long-term policy for the dubious ad- 
vantage of preserving the role of the City in Bri- 
tain’s economic affairs and the present exchange 
rate of sterling. 


Actual conditions 


It is the TUC which continues to ask for the ces- 
sation of the bombing of North Vietnam to reduce 
the danger of world nuclear war, and the govern- 
ment that allows its financial subservience to Am- 
erica and the economic status quo imposed by the 
Atlantic alliance to jettison its own professed de- 
sire for world peace. 


It is the TUC that resists the government’s at- 
tempt to rush into the Common Market in order 
to fit in with the American view of Europe. And 
it is the TUC that insists on the long term impor- 
tance of the role of the neutral, underdeveloped 
and Commonwealth nations, and on cooperation 
between Western Europe and socialist Europe in 
the struggle for world peace. 

The way in which unions act, the tactics they ad- 
opt, are determined by their reaction to actual 
economic and political conditions, not by any ad- 
herence to a code of moral imperatives. Unions 
came into existence for this concrete reason, and 
it is irrational to expect a change of character 
overnight in response to an allegedly new “ moral 
crisis” in the labour movement. 

There have always been moral crises in the move- 
ment, and there always will be, till the battle to 
eliminate poverty, unemployment, and insecurity, 
and their causes, has been won. Until it has, and 
perhaps by way of contributing towards that vic- 
tory, it might be well to remember that it is 
largely due to the pressure of the unions, as the 
expression of the aspirations of working people, 
that the limited degrees of economic planning, 
social ownership, industrial democracy, and social 
security exist in this country today. 


Cnaristians 
persecuted 
in Russia: 
mass 
arrests 


Viv Broughton writes: Evidence of 
widespread persecution of Russian 
Christians by the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party grows con- 
siderably with the publication of a 
letter to Mr Brezhnev, Mr Kosygin 
and Mr Podgorny in which the writer 
claims that mass arrests took place in 
1966. 

The letter (dated July, 1966, copies 
having only just reached the West) 
was written by A. I. Kovalchuk of 
Rovno in the Ukraine. He claims that 
in Moscow on May 16, 1966, four hun- 
dred Evangelical Christians were ar- 
rested by state security agents. Ap- 
pealing to Russian leaders to end the 
persecutions, which he says are a vio- 
lation of all international law con- 
cerning freedom of conscience, he 
writes that he himself was first arrest- 
ed on Christmas Day, 1962. 


“Ag the militia could find nothing 
against me,” he writes, “they tried 
to fabricate something and accuse me 
under an article of the criminal 
code.” This was done, he alleges, by 
confiscating property at his place of 
work and then charging him with its 
loss. 


He spent the next three months in 
solitary confinement and then under- 
went interrogation and torture. His 
ill-treatment resulted in injury to his 
gall bladder and he began vomiting 
blood and bile. In this condition, he 
was kept for a further 16 days in soli- 
tary confinement. 


An X-ray then showed something 
wrong with his stomach and he was 
transferred to Lvov prison, where in 
the hospital he was found to have 
cancer. He was then released from 
prison and told by the Attorney- 
General “ to leave prison and go home 
to die.” 


He spent 8 months in a local hospital 
before being discharged “as an inva- 
lid of the second class ” - which appa- 
rently means a person ideologically 
unacceptable to the state! 

Foltowing a further arrest and an at- 
tempt to make him testify against a 
fellow Christian, which he refused to 
do, the authorities pronounced him 
insane and sent him to an asylum. He 
escaped and went into hiding in or- 
der to appeal for an end to the perse- 
cution. 

The Rev Michael Bordeaux, who has 
just completed a book on the extent 
of religious persecution in the USSR, 
informs me that the 400 Christians 
who were arrested in Moscow on May 
16, 1966, were part of a breakaway 
group from the official Baptist Church 
in Russia. It is demanding an end to 
state interference in religion. 

The four hundred were arrested. be- 
fore many eye-witnesses, when they 
openly demonstrated these demands 
outside the central office of the Com- 
munist Party, and were charged with 
“eausing a public nuisance” under 
article 190 of the penal code. 

All were detained without trial for 2 
weeks, after which most were releas- 
ed. But some were further detained 
and are still in prison, accused, among 
other things, of promoting conscien- 
tious objection among the armed 
forces. 

When added to the treatise on Chris- 
tian pacifism by Alexei Dobrovolsky, 
one of the four writers awaiting trial 
for demonstrating in support of Sin- 
yavsky and Daniel, this CO charge is 
an extremely interesting develop- 


ment. It is hoped to publish Dobro- 
volsky’s statement shortly. 
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ocaroorougn: leit in disarray 


John Whitfield writes: The left is in 
disarray. At the Labour Parcy conter- 
ence in Scarborough this year, there 
were no echoes of the great unilater- 
alist victory seven years ago. This was 
perhaps not to be expected; but nei- 
ther was there protest against the 
government’s policies. 


The two victories of the floor, on Viet- 
nam and Greece, will remain hollow, 
because the government will ignore 
Conference when it chooses, and be- 
cause governmental policies on both 
issues are part of far larger issues, 
only as part of which will they be 
solved. 

The disarray takes several forms. 
Protest could have come from the 
unions, the parliamentary left and 
the constituencies: but none of these 
sections appeared to know what form 
a coherent opposition to the govern- 
ment should have taken. This is a 
consideration long prior to the mecha- 
nics of card and bloc votes. The large 
unions were split, but even should 
the left win the AEU presidency, it 
will count for nothing unless alterna- 
tive policies are put forward. 


The delegates’ hearts may be in the 
right places on some issues; but they 
are still loyal to Wilson. One delegate 
was booed loudly for advocating, as 
a solution to political problems, “ Get 
rid of Wilson.”’ Tne Prime Minister’s 
attack on the so-called restrictive 


practices of the trade unions was 
cheered. No-one protested at the 
Chancellor’s eulogy of profits in his 
major speech. 


The parliamentary left had its princi- 
pal platform on the fringe of the con- 
ference, at the open meeting of Vic- 
tory for Socialism and the Labour 
Peace Fellowship, and at the Tribune 
rally. There appeared to be little at- 
tempt at the rally to link domestic 
economic policy with foreign and de- 
fence policy. Michael Foot, both on 
the conference floor and in a wildly 
applauded speech at the Tribune ral- 
ly, pointed out that alternative poli- 
cies had been put forward consistently 
by the left; but he failed to explain 
why the government had not adopted 
them. Even for those with great res- 
pect for parliamentary democracy, it 
is over-naive to think that anti- 
socialist policies follow simply from 
intellectual mistakes. Politics is not 
like that. 


The disarray of the orthodox left is at 
the level of theory. Why things have 
happened as they have is quite unex- 
plained. But there is also the more 
radical left. The Centre for Socialist 
Education held a seven-hour teach-in, 
not well attended, which suffered 
from the heterogeneity of basic ideas 
held by the speakers. It produced lit- 
tle ciear discussion of practical future 
aciivity. Only one attempt was made 


12-DAY BUDDHIST PROTEST 


Thich Tri Quang, leader of Buddhist monks who are protesting against the 
South Vietnamese government’s revision of the official charter of the Unified 
Buddhist Church, begins his sit-down protest outside the gates of the presi- 
dential palace in Saigon. Tri Quang, with 100 followers, had remained there 
for 12 days, as we weit to press. 


In the last few days, two Buddhist nuns have burnt themselves to death in 
protest against General Thieu’s tampering with thie Buddhist charter. Last 
Friday, Tri Quang began a “fast unto death ” outside the palace, demanding 
that the July decree be rescinded. A marcen of 1,000 Buddhists to the palace 
last Sunday, however, was cancelled after Thieu had promised to look into 


the grievances. 


Tri Quang has announced that more than 100 Buddhists are ready to burn 
themselves to death. Meanwhile, Saigon students leading campaigns against 
the conduct of the elections are being summarily drafted into the army, and 
Truong Dinh Dzu, who came second in the presidential elections last month 
on a “ peace ticket ”, has been released from jail after a week of interrogation. 


to pinpoint the foci of resistance to 
the government’s policies. It was not 
taken up. 

The outside left, many of whom will 
accept no label, but who together rep- 
resent the anarchist, pacifist and dir- 
ect action traditions, were in evidence 
only at the Committee of 100’s burial 
of the Labour Party, and in CND’s 
annual march. Without great injus- 
tice, their presence can be called neg- 
ligible. 

The radical and outside lefts have 
much in common. The latter has 
largely abandoned the working class 
as an agency of change, and the for- 
mer is still striving to reach it. Both 
have deficient ideologies. Both are 
aware of ‘the system” as their ene- 
my; neither has yet fully described 
that system and its driving forces. 
The radical left is aware of the need 
for such a philosophy, but the outside 
left has possibly given up even that 
essential weapon. 

A political philosophy must be an ide- 
ology, a rhetorical and political wea- 


.pon, an articulation of ideals. It must 


designate agencies of change, and 
provide a theory of man in historical 
society. Only with such a philosophy 
will an attempt at bringing about radi- 
cal social change be able to keep its 
direction and to recognise for what 
they are reforms which will be eroded 
in a few years. If a movement is to 
endure, it must be able to explain 
coherently the many setbacks it is 
bound to encounter. 


It is a defect of the anti-war outside 
left that it has no philosophy which 
designates an agency of change. To 
call upon intellectual change of mind 
is not enough if one simultaneously 
excoriates “the system”. As soon as 
cne recognises that war and social 
change are intimately linked, a multi- 
faceted political philosophy becomes 
necessary. This defect is the same as 
that of the orthodox left: no account 
has been given of why statesmen pur- 
sue foolish, criminal and expensive 
policies abroad at great social cost to 
their country and political cost to 
themselves. Myopia and stupidity are 
not answers. 

That part of the outside left which 
undertakes the Notting Hill Summer 
Project and similar actions fails by 
another count: although the agency 
of change is the oppressed them- 
selves, as they enter political life for 
the first time, it appears to be thought 
enough for such actions to occur with- 
out any specifically political analysis 
of why they are necessary. At some 
point such projects will have to 
choose between accepting limited con- 
cessions from above, continuing or 
standing still and collapsing. 

What sort of work should be done? 
Where should it be done, and to what 
end? No clear answer came from the 
fringe at Scarborough. Yet there are 
different types of work which can be 
done within the Labour Party. In 
some areas, and on some issues, it 
remains a group of politically aware 
and potentially militant individuals. 
To reject them harshly because of 
policies they seek to change is to 
abandon a considerable audience and 
much sympathy. To build a mass 
movement (for if the system is as 
powerful as some would have, only a 
mass movement will do) will take 
much hard work of a type which pre- 
cludes dropping out. 

I suspect it would be better to forgo 
the ostentatious burial, striking 
though it was, and rather concentrate 
on grass-roots issues, such as wages, 
rents, housing, recreation facilities, 
which are meaningful to the audience 
a movement must have. The Labour 
Party is dead, and its conference 
hardly worth describing, but issues 
and individuals remain both inside it 
and out. 
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Right, Faye Dunaway as Bonnie in 
* Bonnie and Clyde”; far right, 
Jesus (Enrique Irazoqui) in Pier 
Paolo Pasolini’s “The Gospel Ac- 
cording to St Matthew.” (Photos: 
Warner-Pathe and Compton Films.) 


JOHN ARDEN’S 


PERSONAL 
CONMENT 


Bonnie, 
Clyde 
and Jesus 


I have recently seen two films which 

both excited and disturbed me con- 

siderably. One was Pasolini’s Gospel 

according to St Matthew, and the 

hen was Bonnie and Clyde by Arthur 
enn. 


The apparent subjects of these two 
pictures have little in common. The 
first is a straightforward retelling of 
the well-known religious legend (for 
Pasolini deliberately makes no con- 
cessions to modern historical criticism 
of the Scriptures: he records “St 
Matthew’s”’ narrative, miracles and 
all, just as it was originally written), 
while the second is an account of a 
family group of small-time but, within 
their local limits, exceedingly dan- 
pee American thieves of the early 
s. 


But, in its own way, the tale of Bon- 
nie and Clyde is just as much of a 
legend as the life of Jesus. The ig- 
norant, self-dramatising, unthinkingly 
brutal Clyde and his pathetic little 
mistress (a film-struck waitress from 
a rural snack bar who can conceive 
of no finer career than that of a gang- 
ster’s moll) somehow contrived to im- 
press themselves upon the imagina- 
tion of the starving smallholders of 
the south-western states in the 
“Grapes of Wrath” era as a kind of 
Robin Hood and Maid Marian couple 
(even to the extent of writing their 
own “ traditional” ballads for publi- 
cation in the local papers, and also by 
their treatment of a police officer 
whom they catch and play jokes on 
in quite a Friar Tuck style). 


Legend and reality 


They did not apparently give the 
money from the rich into the hands 
of the poor, but their refusal during 
a bank hold-up to pocket the savings 
of an old farmer would be more than 
sufficient to account for their reputa- 
tion. 


The film very successfully contrasts 
the “legend” with the “reality” by 
means of lightning changes of style, 
so that one understands that both as- 
pects are equally true: hence, I take 
it, the unusual attention paid to the 
details of blood and wounds, etc, 
which seems to have upset some cri- 
tics but which, taken in context, is 
essential to the meaning of the story. 

I was reminded of a stanza in an Ear- 
ly English Robin Hood ballad which 
describes how the genial Robin and 
Little John, after a boisterous bit of 
greenwood __horseplay (changing 
clothes with a monk to deceive the 
Sherriff, etc), cut the head off a little 
page jboy “for fear that he wolde 


telle’”’. 
In rather the same way, Pasolini sets 
the miracles of Jesus on the screen so 
flatly and directly that one is forced 
to accept them as the sort of odd be- 
haviour which, though improbable, is 


perhaps not impossible, and which 
would certainly have given its author 
sufficient of a reputation to make the 
attitudes of both the people at large 
and the local politicio-religious estab- 
lishment understandable. 

Also, the public utterances of the man 
are so provoking, if not arrogantly 
hysterical, that one’s own attitude to 
his behaviour on the screen becomes 


extremely ambivalent; I found myself: 


identifying half the time with the 
Pharisees: yet the emphasis by the 
camera on the poverty and disease all 
around is a continual reminder that 
Jesus lived in an extreme situation 
and his extreme response to it was 
not surprising and requires, even to- 
day, that one should urgently make 
one’s own response with as little equi- 
vocation as possible (a requirement 


ed 


rarely produced by the reading of 
Gospels in church). 

Arthur Penn, as well, emphasises the 
poverty and futility of the environ- 
ment of his characters. The general 
conclusion of both films, taken to- 
gether, seems to be that in such bad 
social circumstances some people will 
find nothing better to do than to be- 
come bank robbers, while others will 
be forced to declare themselves as 
heralds of some vaguely defined but, 
by contrast, clearly desirable “ hea- 
venly kingdom ”, while others might 
yet do... what? 

To me, however, as a dramatist, the 
most striking feature of these movies 
is the way in which they combine a 
scrupulous regard for what is said to 
have actually happened with a clearly 
conveyed knowledge of what the 


dramatis personae would have liked 
to have happened. 
Clyde is both a sexually impotent 


killer and a romantic hero: Jesus is 
both a village carpenter gone-round- 
the-bend and the Son of God. The 
Crucifixion is both a routine Roman 
nastiness and an event of world- 
turning import: Bonnie with a mac- 
hine gun burst ripping down her body 
is both a lump of bloody human meat 
and a sister to Cleopatra, Mary Queen 
of Scots, or Barbara Allen. 

Penn and Pasolini, in their varied 
ways, have solved the eternal prob- 
lem of realism v romanticism, Iones- 
co v Brecht, Shakespeare v Shaw, poli- 
tics v art, commitment v absurdity, or 
whatever you care to call it. Or rather, 
I think that they have shown that it 
is not really a problem at all. 


THEATRE/BETTY ROSZAK 


THE PLOY’S THE THING 


At the Edinburgh Festival a few 
weeks ago, Rochelle Owens’ play 
“Futz ”’, presented by the La Mama 
Troupe from New York, caused a 
lot of fuss, by reason of the fact that 
it took as its theme the “love af- 
fair” between a man and a pig: at- 
tempts were made to have the play 
taken off and have the Troupe run 
out of town. This was to no avail, 
and the Troupe later presented the 
play in London at the International 
Theatre Club, Mercury Theatre, 
from September 11 to September 
30. Here, Betty Roszak discusses 
the Troupe and assesses the play. 


The La Mama Troupe started out four 
years ago in a basement on the Lower 
East Side of New York, Ellen Stewart, 
who is La Mama, along with a dedi- 
cated, hardworking group of play- 
wrights, directors, and actors, has 
since then made the La Mama Café a 
byword in avant garde drama. 


Their aim is to present a new play by 
a new author every week in the year. 
Some may be good, some may be aw- 
ful; none so far has been great. But 
young writers and actors are being 
given a chance to experiment and to 
produce their work for a small but 
receptive audience. 


When the troupe came to Edinburgh 
for the festival this summer, on their 
third European tour, they were re- 
ceived by most critics as a fresh, vital, 
and dynamic company. After seeing 
their production of Futz, by Rochelle 
Owens, I can agree with that assess- 
ment. 


However, I have certain reservations. 


I have grown up with the notion that 
“the play’s the thing.” To the La 
Mama Troupe and its director, Tom 
O’Horgan, on the other hand, the slo- 
gan appears to be “the production’s 
the thing.” With Futz it’s almost as 
if they had decided, “To hell with 
the written play, let’s just get up 
there and turn the audience on.” 


With a play as bad as Futz, this is 
probably the best thing they could 
have done. For while one is watching 
the apparently inexhaustible richness 
of inventive movement, acrobatics, 
and chanting, going on like a three- 
ring circus on the stage, one needn’t 
think of the play’s essential emptiness 
till the whole business is over. 


The plot is simple-minded caricature. 
Farmer Cyrus Futz copulates with 
his pig and therefore “loves” her. 
This so enrages his lust-ridden towns- 
men that, as ‘a response to this enor- 
mity, they commit practically every 
form of sexual excess known to man 
(with the unaccountable omission of 
homosexual excess) and finally mar- 
tyr the poor harmless farmer. He goes 
to his death breathing the name of 
his beloved pig-wife. 


Are we, an adult audience, seriously 
to believe that this is a plea for sexual 
freedom: ‘‘ Let each man love a pig 
if he so choses, ” always remembering 
to add the formula which liberals are 
so fond of, “so long as he doesn’t 
hurt anybody by doing it”? But it 
isn’t really a plea for sexual freedom, 
because the townspeople’s couplings 
are depicted as odious and filthy. And 
it’s only Farmer Futz who is sympa- 
thetic. His affair with the pig is a 
mere, gentle obsession, part of his 


pagan worship of nature. 


So, perhaps without even realising 
it, Miss Owens has written an ode to 
bestiality. And it could be construed, 
too, as a parody on the folk ballad- 
opera. At any rate, I felt grateful to 
the La Mama Troupe for playing 
around with the sounds of words so 
well that a good deal of the florid 
pretentious verse was inaudible. 


Many of O’Horgan’s techniques are 
similar to those of the Polish avant- 
garde theatre. He uses a great deal 
of choral chanting, elongation of vow- 
el sounds, counterpointed with con- 
traction of speech into very fast in- 
coherent syllables. The actors supply 
their own musical accompaniment. 
And their body movement is as free 
and expressive as that of any modern 
dance group. It’s clear that the mem- 
bers of the La Mama Troupe are 
dedicated, deeply involved in what 
they are doing, and extremely talent- 
ed. 

But the peculiarly American vice of 
this kind of directorial theatre is that 
technique overpowers all. The med- 
ium is the message. The package is 
what counts. It’s all neatly summed 
up by one of the sluttish girls in Futz 
who drawls as she lies sprawling with 
two men in a cornfield, “I... .want 
... exitement! ” 

O’Horgan delivers excitement in the 
stage action as a screen to hide the 
utter lack of characterisation, as a 
covering for the stereotypic thinking 
and puerile language, and as a sub- 
stitute for the nullity of meaning in 
Miss Owen’s play. What’s inside the 
package is nothing, in fact is prefer- 
ably nothing, so that it won’t detract 
from the dazzle of the package itself. 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


13 October, Friday 


BRISTOL 8. 7.30 pm. Lecture Theatre, Institute 
of Education, 40 Berkeley Square. Bristol 
Standing Conference on Disarmament. The 
Right Hon Fred Mulley MP speaking on “ Dis- 
armament Progress at Geneva "' 


14 October, Saturday 


BRADFORD. 3-5 pm. & 6-8 pm. Mechanics’ In- 
stitute. Regional Conference ‘‘ Britain & Viet- 
nam’"' sponsored by CND, PVC, Northern 
Friends Peace Board, Yorks Joint Action for 
Peace and the United Nations Assoc.. Speakers: 
Lawrence Daly, Tariq Ali, Stan Orme MP. 

= AE OST 


US GET OUT OF 
VIETNAM NOW! 


Mass Rally Trafalgar Square 
Sunday, October 22 - 2.30 pm. 


Speakers: Tariq Ali, Ken Coates, 
Syd Bidwell, MP, Obi 
Egbuna, UCPA, Al Krebs, 
founder, NY Free Uni- 
versity, John Palmer, 
Ralph Schoenman. 
MARCH to US Embassy via Aust. 
House, NZ House and Downing 
Street. 


CONCERT Saturday, October 21, 


King George Hall, Gt. Russell St. 
7.30 pm. 


John Arden, Adrian Mitchell. 
CAST, Critics Group. 


Tickets 7s 6d. 
49 Rivington St, EC2 - 739 6952. 


en Sa ee 
VOLUNTEERS URGENTLY NEEDED 
for packing Peace News. Wednesday 


evenings between 5 and 8 pm and all 
day Thursdays. Free refreshments. 


book a classified or 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road, On sale 
Peace News and peace books. Helpers welcom- 
ed. Chris Shellard. 


COVENTRY. 3 pm. Friends Meeting House, Hill 
Street. South Midlands Area Meeting. Subject: 
‘ Pacifist Activity in the Area’. Details: Mary 
Wilkins, 57 Clifton Road, Rugby. 


LONDON WC2, 2.30 pm. Kingsway Hall. Youth 
Forum on Vietnam. Chairman: Donald Soper. 
Admission Free, Youth Forum Committee. 


15 October, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. § pm. “ Salutation ’’ Snow Hill 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS, 3 pm. Speakers Corner. CND 
and PPU speakers. 


SHREWSBURY - 7.30 pm - 
stone, Discussion of 
with Barnaby Martin. 


16 October, Monday 


LONDON WC. 7.30 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street. Iain Scarlet, journalist, and 
Mandie Wood, art teacher. Painting, various 
media, styles and techniques. Experiments in 
artistic communication. PPU. 


Morris Hall, Bell- 
‘Radical Peace Action '' 


6d per werd, min 4s. Discounts for 
series, Box No, 1s extra. Cash with arder {not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 


Terms: 


Rd.. London, N.1 by first pest Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


“ PRESSURE TO CONFORM ” new document to 
be presented to Libertarian Conference at 
White Hall Hotel, Bloomsbury Square WC1. 
Sunday October 29. Send 6d stamp for Agenda 
to Common Wealth, $5 Hartland Drive, South 
Ruislip. 


Personal 

DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d. dozen, Durex Fether- 
lite 145 6d dozen. Durex Gold pack 12s dozen. 
Real Skins, three for 15s 6d. Dept PN, Personal 
Service, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


Publications 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by Hous- 
mans to all parts of the world, Book tokens 
issued and exchanged, Large stock of books, 
paperbacks, Peace literature, greeting cards, 
Stationery etc. 9.30 am to 6 pm Mon-Sat. 5 
Caledonian Road, London Ni. 


CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apar- 
theid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d. 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the Bhoo- 
dan movement in India, may be obtained 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Ni. at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each 
issue. 


CHRISTMAS 


CARDS 


at one third of selling price 


A selection of 72 artistic and colourful designs: international peace, Nativity 
and festive themes, on which 8d or more in every shilling on quantity orders 
is yours for fundraising or personal use. 


SEND FOR 
POST FREE 
SAMPLES 


Full selection (as above) for 18s 9d; 
Q 6 specimens for 2s; or send s.a.e. for lists. 


18 beautiful new designs for 10s 
Endsleigh Cards (all profits to Peace News), 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


BRIDGE (MANCHESTER BRANCH) 
The GDR in the world today 


Sunday, October 22, Midland Hotel, Manchester. 


10.30 am to 12.30: German history since 1945 
Speaker: John Peet (editor ‘ German Democratic Report ”’) 


Chair: D. Ensor, MP. 


2 pm to 4.30: GDR - Key to peace in Europe 
Speaker: Stanley Mayne (former Gen. Sec. Inst. of Prof. Civil Servants) 


Chair: A. Gregory, MP. 


Tickets: 2s 6d per lecture. Visitors invited. Questions and discussion. 
Apply to Geo. Green, 1 Hamilton Crescent, Heaton Norris, Stockport. 


i¥ October, Tuesday 


LONDON ES&. 7.30 pm. Hackney Town Hall, 
Mare Street. ‘‘ The Case Against the Cemmon 
Market’. Speakers: Christopher Frere-Smith, 


Commander Edgar Young, Dr Roy Dougias. 
Keep Britain Out Campaign - Hackney Branch. 
LONDON NW6, 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place, Kilburn. Anarchist Group. 


18 October, Wednesday 


BRIGHTON. 8.15 pm. West 
“Britain and the UN”. 
Humphrey Berkeley, UNA. 


CREWE. 7.30 pm. Co-op Education Room, Mill 
St. Fiim ‘‘ US War Crimes in Vietnam’. Col- 
lection for Quaker aid to Vietnam. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
C100 working group. 


LONBON WC2. 1 pm. Westminster Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St. Martin’s Lane. Martin 
Ennals: The Role of Legislation in Race Rela- 
tions. WILPF. 


19 October, Thursday 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. 
Freedom Folk’'’ - Folksong, Ballads, 
Poetry. 


Pier Pavilion. 
Reg Maudling MP, 


“The 
Blues & 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen's 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Obtain- 
able 9s a quarter post free from: 195 Euston 
Road, NW1. 


Accommedation wanted 


UNFURNISHED London flat about £5 pw urgent- 
ly needed by Wendy Butlin and Pat Arrow- 
smith, 150 Lordship Road, N16. Tel: 800 3195. 


Cinema 


NEW CINEMA CLUB. Only members can be 
sure to see a continuous festival of outstanding 
films otherwise unscheduled for London, De- 


tails: 122 Wardour Street, W1. 

Theatre 

UNITY - EUS 8647. New play ‘'‘ The Feather 
Pluckers ’’ opens Thurs. Oct 19th at 7.45 pm. 


Perfs Thu. Fri. 
5/-. 


Sat. & Sun. Tickets 7/6 and 
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Peace News 


an independent weekly 

Editor: Rod Prince 

Features: Roger Barnard 

Sub-editor: Peter Willis 

News editor: Bob Overy 

General Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 

5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. Telephone TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: i months Iés $4, @ months 
32s éd, 1 year 63s. 

Abresd (isgmating 3 wenths 15¢ $d. 6 months 
Sis 6d. 1 year 60s. Add 16s p.a. for pam- 
phists. 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 1és 6d, 
@ months 322 6d, 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa ang South Kast Asia: 3 menths 
18s 5d, 6 months 34s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far Eaet: 3 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


¢ | renounce war and | will never 
™ support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


END BRITISH SUPPORT 
FOR THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


international Mobilisation — 
Saturday October 21 


Marches into Central London from: 
Barking, Wood Green, Golders Green, Cricklewood, Clapham (10 
am) Blackheath (10.30 am) and Hammersmith (12 noon) - arri- 


ving Trafalgar Square 2 pm. 


Trafalgar Square rally 2.30 - 5 pm. Poetry, music, short speeches, 
followed by torchlight march to Finsbury Town Hall for meeting. 


Further details from Autumn Mobilisation, 13 Goodwin Street, 


London N4. Tel: ARC 1239. 


DONATIONS TO FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


JAZZ AT THE ROUNDHOUSE 


Annie Ross, George Melly, Ian Carr/Don Rendell Quintet, Wally 
Fawkes Band, Keith Christie, Ken Gibson Big Band. 


7.30 - Midnight Sunday 15 October. 


The Round House, Chalk Farm Road, NW1. (near Chalk Farm Tube) 
A benefit in aid of the Rent Surcharge/Paddy O’Connor Legal Costs Fund. 


Licensed Bar 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies. 

It is angry, turbulant, 
sometimes intolerant - 


and 
but 
flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


Every Friday from all 
newsagents 1s 


never of vegetarians, 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (pest free) or $1 US 


Tickets 10/— at the door. 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
24 St John St, London WC2 
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London: 
10 to return 
draft cards 


The Stop It Committee (Americans 
in Britain for Withdrawal from Viet- 
nam) have finalised their plans for 
demonstrations in London to coincide 
with National Draft Confrontation 
Day in America. Stop It’s campaign 
of non-cooperation with the military 
in this country begins at 12.30 pm on 
Monday, October 16, when at least 10 
Americans will publicly return their 
draft cards to the American Embassy 
in Grosvenor Square, London. 


Guy Gladstone is planning to fast for 
48 hours from Friday, October 13, to 
Sunday, October 15, in Parliament 
Square to publicise the British Aut- 
umn Mobilisation Against the War in 
Vietnam, and to protest personally 
against Britain’s direct involvement. 
On Saturday, October 21, the British 
Mobilisation is holding its major Tra- 
falgar Square Rally (‘The Labour 
Party versus Peace in Vietnam ”’), and 
in the evening the BCPV and CND 
are sponsoring the “first ever Viet- 
nam International” at a rally at Fins- 
bury Town Hall (7.30 pm), where 
there will be a direct link by tele- 
phone with demonstrators in Europe 
and with the Washington Mobilisation 
Against the War. Admission is by tic- 
ket (5s), and the torchlight march to 
this rally leaves the Embankment 
(Charing Cross Tube) at 6.15 pm. 

The activity on Sunday, October 22, 
which has as its theme ‘“ US Get Out 
of Vietnam Now ”, is being organised 
by the October 22 Vietnam Ad Hoc 
Committee, which is sponsoring a ral- 
ly in Trafalgar Square in the after- 
noon (speakers include Tariq Ali, 
Sydney Bidwell, Ken Coates, Ralph 
Schoenman) and a protest concert in 
the evening (performers include 
John Arden, Adrian Mitchell, and 
CAST) at King Georges Hall, Great 
Russell Street (7.30 pm, tickets 7s 6d). 


CALL TO RESIST 


Martin Jezer writes: Three hundred 
and seventy three Americans, profes- 
sors, writers, clergymen, artists, and 
professional people, have signed a 
statement pledging their support to 
all young men who resist the draft 
for the Vietnam war. The statement, 
entitled ‘A Call to Resist legitimate 
Authority”, was published as an ad- 
vertisement in the October 7 issue of 
the New Republic and in the October 
12 issue of the New York Review of 
Books. (See also Roger Barnard’s ar- 
ticle ‘“ Thoreau Lives! ”, Peace News, 
September 8 - Ed.) 

Among the signers of the statement 
are Nobel Prize winners Linus Paul- 
ing and Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, writers 
Dwight Macdonald and Paul Good- 
man, poets Robert Lowell, Allen Gins- 
berg and Denise Levertov, anthro- 
pologist Ashley Montagu, Dr Benja- 
min Spock, the Rt Rev James A. Pike, 
and sculptor Alexander Calder. 

On October 20, a delegation of pro- 
fessional people, calling themselves 
“Conscientious Resistance ”’, will com- 
mit civil disobedience at the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Washington, DC, 
when they deliver to the Justice De- 
partment draft cards handed in by 
members of a nationwide movement 
called The Resistance. The 500 to 
1,000 young men of The Resistance 
will return their draft cards on Octo- 
ber 16 in public ceremonies in a num- 
ber of cities across the country. 

At the same time, hundreds of adult 
supporters will deliver to federal au- 
thorities “ anti-draft cards ” that state 
that they have ‘‘encouraged ” draft 
resistance and that they “ advocate 
that all draft eligible men take this or 
similar action as soon as possible”’. 
These adult supporters are also stat- 
ing that they will stand trial with any 
draft resister who requests their sup- 
port in this way. 


Disobedience for Polaris launch 


When the next Polaris submarine is 
launched at Barrow-in-Furness at 
noon on November 4, a group of nuc- 
lear disarmament campaigners will 
attempt to block the shipyard en- 
trance so as to prevent guests from 
entering to attend the launching cere- 
mony. 

The civil disobedience plan is being 
organised by a group of “ pacifists, 
libertarians and militant members of 
CND and YCND”’, under the name of 
“Polaris Action”. They will meet at 
the junction of Michaelson Road and 
Bridge Road, Barrow, at 11 am on the 
morning of November 4; they will 
then walk a short distance to the 
shipyard entrance, where they will 
sit down. 

If they have not been arrested by the 
time the launch takes place, they in- 
tend to hold a public assembly out- 
side Barrow Town Hall, where launch 
guests are expected to lunch with the 
mayor. This assembly may also involve 
civil disobedience. 

The number of people already pled- 


OBITUARY 


Norman Angell 


The book that brought fame to Nor- 
man Angell, who has just died at the 
age of 94, was The Great Illusion. It 
was published in 1910, and it showed 
with great force and lucidity that the 
interests of peoples could not be ad- 
vanced by war, and that the victor 
people as well as the vanquished 
would be worse off when they had 
achieved their conquest than they 
were before they entered on the war 
that they had won. 


The book made a tremendous impres- 
sion. If its conclusions seem somewhat 
trite in recapitulation today, it was 
not so at that time. Though it was at- 
tacked in the Tory press on the pre- 
posterous ground that what Angell 
was urging was that it was an illusion 
to think that war could occur, rather 
than that it was an illusion to assume 
that a nation could gain advantages 
through it, its forceful cogency within 
the limits of the case that was argued 
in it could not be ignored. A ‘“ Nor- 
man Angell League” was formed in 
this country to propagate its conten- 
tions, and it was translated into every 
important language for distribution 
throughout the world. 


In the 57 years that have followed we 
have lived through two world wars 
and very many local wars; have seen 
the development of inhumanities and 
cruelties on an unprecedented scale 
in the waging of war, combined with 
enormous increases in expenditure in 
war preparation; and we live today 
under the shadow of the monstrous 
abomination that the most heavily 
armed nation the world has ever 
known is perpetrating in Vietnam. 
What does this mean? Is it that it was 
really Norman Angell’s lucid argu- 
ments which were the Hlusion? Not 
at all; it does mean, however, that 
they were applied over a too narrow 
range of factors. Angell brought a 
penetrating but rather narrowly “‘li- 
beral” mind to his subject, and ar- 
gued his case mainly in terms of trade 
in which whole peoples were concern- 
ed, and in this area his contentions 
were conclusive. 
It is not whole peoples who are con- 
cerned in the problems of capital in- 
vestment, however, and it was, and 
still is, possible to advance the inter- 
ests of powerful groups by war, even 
if the interests of the mass of the 
people are sacrificed. The Great Illu- 
sion needs to be read today beside an 
analysis of the forces operating in the 
continuation of the Vietnam struggle. 
ALLEN SKINNER 


ged to take part in the action is said 
to be sufficient to guarantee that the 
demonstration will take place. 
A statement issued by Polaris Action 
says that the submarines being built 
by Vickers Armstrong and Cammel 
Laird at Barrow and Birkenhead 
“bring us another step closer to the 
brink of World War III.” They are 
being built with ‘as little public de- 
bate as possible” and “ the time has 
now come to say no.” 
A leaflet asking for support for the 
demonstration states: 
“Tt is our contention that the prob- 
lems we are faced with today can- 
not be solved by violence: we must 
therefore stipulate that if you join 
this demonstration you remain ab- 
solutely non-violent throughout. If 
you cannot accept this, then we 
must ask you to stay away.” 
The group asks for pledges to take 
part in the demonstration and dona- 
tions towards its cost to be sent to 
Polaris Action, c/o Pat Roberts, 32 
Alderfield Drive, Liverpool] 24. Intend- 


Dave Shipper writes: The Ministry of 
Defence is expected to announce with- 
in a fortnight that the Royal Naval 
Propellant Factory at Caerwent, be- 
tween Chepstow and Newport, Mon, 
will become a NATO/US Air Force 
arms dump. 

Protests have been answered with an 
assurance that the Ministry will re- 
tain ultimate control and that only 
“conventional weapons” will be 
stored. The dump will be known as 
“RAF Caerwent”’. 

It is estimated that 200 civilian jobs 
will provided initially, and some 800 
by 1972. This seems poor compensa- 
tion for the loss of several thousand 
jobs which an industrial estate could 
provide. The unemployment rate in 
the Chepstow area, which includes 
Caerwent, is 3.3%, which means that 
189 adults are out of work. The RNPF 
is still employing about 300 workers; 
it is scheduled to close next year. 
Some local traders are reported to be 
in favour of the Americanisation of 
Caerwent, knowing of the free-spen- 
ding reputation of the highly-paid US 
servicemen. In fact, market research 
analyses of other US bases in Britain 
have shown that 85-90% of this spen- 
ding is done on the base itself. 

Local estate agents can expect a field 
day; but the high allowances given to 
US servicemen normally inflate the 
price of property to a point where the 
locals are priced out of the market. 


US colony in Monmouth 


ing demonstrators will be sent a legal 
briefing. For details of transport from 
London, contact the Committee of 
100, 13 Goodwin Street, London N4 
(ARC 1239). 


CND WILL MARCH 


Also on November 4, CND is organl- 
sing a march, picket and public meet- 
ing. The march will assemble at the 
Strawberry Hotel, Abbey Road, Bar- 
row, at 10.30 am; it will go through 
the shopping and dock areas to Wal- 
ney Island, an area of council housing, 
for a public meeting. The site for this 
meeting is just opposite the launching 
site; there will also be a picket out- 
side the dock gates. 


Coaches have been booked from Lon- 
don, Birmingham, Nottingham, Glas- 
gow and other places; CND is allowing 
for 2,000 demonstrators. Further de- 
tails of coaches from London (leave 
Friday night, back Saturday night, 
fare 30s) from CND, 14 Grays Inn 
Road, WC1 (CHA 3872), 


Americans conform to custom by sel- 
ling at a profit when their tour of 
duty is ended. 

When I wrote (October 6) that “ op- 
position can be expected from many 
quarters ”, it seems I was being over- 
optimistic. Perhaps the phased leaks 
from the Ministry of Defence have 
siphoned off protest to some extent; 
certainly the local citizens have been 
curiously quiet, and there have been 
no letters of protest in the local press. 
Perhaps people who would normally 
protest are inhibited by knowing that 
others are ready to accept the arms 
dump; an unsuccessful protest could 
leave them in a precarious position in 
a Caerwent with a population of 1,300 
locals and 2,000 Americans, who will 
determine who are to be among the 
lucky 200 initial workers. when the 
present 300 finish. 

Perhaps Caerwent should now receive 
the attention of pacifists and CNDers 
from surrounding areas. Some leaf- 
leting might encourage local dissen- 
ters, and the village square contains 
a fitting place for an open-air meeting 
- the war memorial. In the absence of 
stronger protest than has yet been 
heard, I believe the announcement 
that Caerwent is to become an Ameri- 
can colony is a mere formality. 
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